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SUMMARY 


The study was undertaken in order to contribute to the knowledge of the 
process of land settlement. Raw land physically suited for agriculture is avail- 
able in the area. ‘The soil survey has classified 832,462 acres of land as arable. 
The census of 1941 found that 324,235 acres were in farms and 68,115 acres 
were improved. It was apparent, therefore, that there was an opportunity to / 
expand both the number of farms and the improved acreage on farms. | 


Agriculture development during the last Census decade had been slow. 
The number of farms had increased from 1110 to 1205; improved acreage had 
increased 14 acres per farm. Proportionately livestock numbers had increased 
quite markedly but the total numbers per farm were small. Cattle income 
had amounted to only $272 per farm in 1940. 


Eighty-two per cent of the operators of farms in the study were owners. 
The analysis of method of acquisition suggested that many farmers preferred to 
purchase improved land rather than clear and break their own. It was probable, 
then, that the cost of improving land was often greater than capitalized net 
return of the improved land. 


The rate of clearing by hand had been slow, amounting to two to four acres 
per farm per year. The cost of custom clearing and breaking had averaged $39 
per acre on all types of covers. 


The farms were classified into eight commercial types according to the 
source of farm returns. Livestock constituted the principal source of income. 
Therefore, the livestock and mixed farm types accounted for one-half of the farms. 
Income from work performed off the farm was the major »urce of income on 
15 per cent of the farms. These were classified as part time-farms. 


Grass occupied about two-thirds of the improved land area, and was mainly 
cropped on or used as pasture. Comparatively small acreages were devoted to 
seed production. 


Real estate made up one-half of the farm capital which ranged from $7,000 
to $12,000 per farm. Liabilities were less than ten per cent of total assets. 
Gain in net worth during the period of settlement averaged $340 per year. It 
was accounted for mainly by gain in the value of real estate. Rate of gain was 
not associated with high net worth at the start. The specialty-product farms 
had made the greatest gains in net worth. 


The average value of farm dwellings was $793. Fifty-three per cent were 
constructed entirely from logs. Living expenditures averaged $699 per farm 
of which one-half was spent for food. In addition perquisites averaged $461 
per farm. 


Although schools, churches and medical facilities were provided many 
settlers were quite far from them. The average distances to high school, doctor 
and hospital were, respectively, 13, 15 and 15 miles. About one-half of the farms 
had a car or truck, three-fourths had a radio, very few had telephones. 


The analysis of farm returns indicated that livestock accounted for about 
two-thirds of total farm production. Intensity of production varied but five 
or six acres per productive livestock unit was typical. Cattle were the important 
livestock enterprise and two-thirds of the crops were in the form of hay. 
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Labour efficiency appeared to be associated with the farm types that 
included livestock. Horses were the usual source of farm power. 


Farm income per farm in the area appeared to be about one-half of the 
provincial average. The analysis indicated that total income on livestock, 
mixed and part-time farms tended to average from $800 to $1200. However, 
on the part-time farms non-farm income was large and labour earnings were 
small while the reverse was true for the livestock and mixed farms. The forage 
seed, whole milk and vegetable seed producers netted the highest labour aint 
and total income. 


The average family farm surplus was very small or negative on most 
farm types. Exceptions were the forage seed, whole milk and vegetable seed 
producers. 


The analysis of faym surplus on the livestock and mixed farm types revealed 
that livestock, improved area and farm surplus per farm were closely related. 
The marginal farm with respect to farm surplus in 1943-45 appeared to be as 
follows: Prince George, 19 productive livestock units and 63 acres of cropland; 
Vanderhoof, 21 productive livestock units and 90 acres of cropland; Smithers, 
29 productive livestock units and 135 acres of cropland; Francois Lake, 37 pro- 
ductive livestock units and 135 acres of cropland. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Location of the Farm Business Study 1943-45. Dominion Department of Agriculture 
co-operating with The University of British Columbia. 


A STUDY OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By 


W. J. ANDERSON ! 


INTRODUCTION 


Considerable areas of forested land in north central British Columbia are 
physically suited for agricultural development. Some of this land is already in 
farms but fairly extensive tracts are still part of the public domain. To convert 
it to agricultural use will involve large capital expenditures. It is important 
that land policy be based on the potential net income of individual farms, that 
is on the earning capacity of farms which have been formed into economic units 
‘on the basis of land use well suited to the region and management practices 
designed to make effective use of the capital and labour of their operators. 
A study of settlement experience in similar or contiguous areas may be revealing 
in that regard. 


The history of the free homestead in Canada and the United States has 
shown that the opportunity to take over virgin land and develop it has been 
sufficient inducement to attract settlers. A man who obtained a parcel of virgin 
land free or for a nominal sum could hope to build it gradually into a farm and 
to accumulate capital in the form of land values as the community developed. 
This process solved the problem of the capital requirement for land for those 
persons with limited resources who wished to get started in farming. It provided 
an opportunity to substitute their own labour and ingenuity in developing new 
land for the capital which would be required to purchase an established farm. 


The policy of free homesteads, though it was successful in promoting settle- 
ment, operated favourably for the settler only when the quality of the land was 
such that the quantity granted to the individual provided a better than marginal 
farm unit and could be developed relatively inexpensively to the stage where it 
returned an income. The difficulty then, neither always realized nor within the 
scope of the settler’s knowledge, was the appraisal of the economic potentialities 
of new land and the cost of development. As a result there were attempts on 
the part of many settlers to operate uneconomic farm units. Perhaps the settlers 
who faced the greatest difficulties were those with little capital who tried to 
develop forest land. Instead of paying for clearing and breaking they were 
forced to use their own labour, accompanied by a relatively low level of living, 
for many years, before sufficient land was under cultivation to yield an adequate 
living. 

Modern machines offer an alternative to the slow and arduous hand labour 
method of clearing and breaking forested land. They do require a large capital 
investment, however, which means that most farm operators must use them on 
a custom or rental basis. Moreover, even when the machines are available for hire, 
a large outlay must be made in order to bring sufficient land under cultivation to 
provide an adequate family living. This fact has been generally recognized and 
has led to the demand that in the development of forested land the state should 
assist in making available the minimum capital requirement needed for a farm 
that would provide a decent living for a farm family. As a result land clearing 


1 Formerly Agricultural Economist, Economies Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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machinery is going to be made available to the farmers in British Columbia 
probably with payment for the work amortized over a period of years. This 
form of assistance can be economically sound and considerably more satisfactory 
than food and clothing relief which settlers have at times been forced to accept. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Forested land may be classified as arable on the.basis of soil, topography 
and climate if it compares favourably in those respects with areas where farming 
is being carried on. It is thereby implied that the land is marginal as well, that 
is, that the products which can be produced can be sold at a price which will at 
least equal costs of production. 

It is difficult to predict changes in prices and methods of production which 
may alter the net income from land under its present use. If it can be assumed, 
however, that economic conditions will remain somewhat stable then the physical 
factors can be used to determine the suitability of raw land for settlement. That 
is to say, raw land similar with respect to soil, topography and climatic conditions 
to improved land which is being successfully farmed, may reasonably be declared 
suitable for settlement. 

Some factual data concerning settlement progress, living conditions and 
farm income on improved land are necessary if the factors associated with success 
are to be determined. ‘The purpose in undertaking this study was to assemble 
those data in the Prince George-Smithers Area. 


Specifically the study aims :— 


(a) to briefly state the conditions of soil, climate, arability and farm 
water supply associated with the area. 


(6) to describe the agricultural development in terms of roads, markets, 
types of farm, land use, financial gains and progress in bringing 
the land under cultivation. 


(c) to describe conditions of living that were found associated with 
land settlement in the area. 


(d) to describe the farm business organizations as they appeared 
during the year of study. 


THE SOURCE OF DATA 


The data for this study were obtained mainly by trained enumerators who 
interviewed farmers in the areas. ‘The farmers co-operated by supplying details . 
of their farm business. Each record included information for a single farm of 
financial transactions for one year, land utilization, livestock, history of farm 
development, cash living expenditures and social facilities. The field survey was 
conducted during the fall of 1944 and the summer of 1945. Consequently, the 
business transactions recorded are for the crop year 1948-44 in the Prince George 
and Vanderhoof districts and 1944-45 in the Smithers-Telkwa and Francois Lake 
districts. A total of 263 records was obtained, which was a sufficient number to 
provide the data required for this study. 


THE STUDY AREAS 


The area covered by the study extends along the line of the Canadian 
National Railway from Prince George on the east to Smithers on the west. 
Settlement is not continuous throughout but is found in blocks. As a conse- 
quence the farms studied were taken from four fairly well defined districts, 
namely, Prince George, Vanderhoof, Francois Lake and Smithers-Telkwa. The 
numbers of farm records obtained in each of these districts were respectively, 83, 
76, 19 and 85. 


) 


The Prince George district centres on that city. It runs south along the 
east side of the Fraser River to Redrock and west along both sides of the Nechako 
River, extending north to the Salmon Valley and southwest to Mud River. 


The soil of the district has been classified as a grey wooded type with a 
texture varying from a clay to a sandy loam. It is naturally covered with a 
forest growth which varies from light poplar to heavy pine and spruce. Topo- 
graphy is level to undulating with few stones. 


The most important land use is the growing of forage crops. These are 
harvested mostly as hay or pasture and marketed through livestock. There has 
developed in recent years an alsike seed industry. This is a crop which is well 
adapted to existing conditions of soil and climate and the indications are that 
as a farm enterprise it is likely to increase in importance. 








The rolling terrain in the Bulkley valley near Smithers. 


The Vanderhoof district is one of grey wooded and grey black transition 
soils. Generally topography is favourable and stones are relatively few. The 
annual rainfall is less by several inches than at Prince George. This gives rise 
to important differences in land use, chief of which is the larger proportion of the 
cultivated land devoted to cereal crops. Emphasis is nevertheless still on live- 
stock as a source of farm income. 


In marketing facilities the community is unique in that it possesses the only 
grain elevator in the four districts. The town is quite adequate in other respects 
also and provides the facilities usually found in a rural district. 


The district at Francois Lake from which the farm records were taken is 
20 to 45 miles from the railroad at Burns Lake village. It is reached by a govern- 
ment ferry across the lake from the hamlet of Francois Lake. The community 
is self-contained to the extent that it is provisioned by its own local stores, has 
a co-operative seed cleaning plant and social facilities in the form of schools 
and community halls. 


The growing of forage crops, chiefly timothy, is the principal land use in 
the district. The reason is that the crop is well adapted to the degraded black 
soil and the natural conditions of climate and rainfall. 
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The Smithers-Telkwa district is in the Bulkley River valley and extends 
from Smithers in the north as far south as Houston. Farms are principally of 
the mixed livestock type although some specific conditions have allowed the 
development of a few special-product farms, among them vegetable seed growers, 
milk producers for the Prince Rupert whole milk market and poultry raisers. 


Most of the farms are located on either a degraded black loam or an alluvial 
sandy loam. ‘The former is of the greater extent and is characterized by a 
sloping topography, an important consideration in determining the most advan- 
tageous land use. As a result it has become essentiallv a timothy growing area. 
The crop serves to prevent erosion from the sloping fields and obviates the high 
costs of cultivating steep slopes for annual crops. The alluvial soils are associated 
with a more favourable topography. Consequently, utilization involves more 
cereal crops and clover. In addition the specialized business of vegetable seed 
growing is being developed on these soils by a number of farmers in the Houston 
district. As a result of changing conditions further development of that busi- 
ness in this district may be limited. 


Services for the agricultural community are provided by the towns of 
Smithers and Telkwa. Located within the district are several co-operative 
associations, among them a seed cleaning and shipping plant at Telkwa. 


Throughout the four districts extensive lumbering operations are being 
carried on. Many farmers therefore take the opportunity to augment farm 
income by part time employment in that industry. Some operate their own 
sawmills or sell ties cut from their own farms. Others prefer to work as employees 
in the local sawmills. Altogether the supplement to farm income is quite large. 


NATURAL FEATURES OF THE AREA 


The soils, climate and water supply of an area are the most significant natural 
features that determine land use and delimit the types of products that may be 
produced. 


Soils 


The soils of the area belong to the Northern Woodland Soils Region. Two 
zones from the Region are represented, namely, Northern Grey-Wooded and 
Grey-Black Transition. Within each zone the Soil Survey has grouped the 
soils that exhibit similar qualities into Associations. 


For purposes of this report a summary of the description of each Association 
has been made from the Soil Survey Reports.: The Associations considered 
were divided into two main groups. The first group contained those eight 
Associations which the Soil Survey has classified as non-arable. The Associations 
in the second group are either all or partly arable. Thus the soils most likely 
to be of agricultural importance are segregated in the latter group. It is also 
on these that most settlement has taken place. The arable Associations are 
ten in number. Generally they consist of lacustrine? and alluvial’ deposits and 
the soils developed on glacial till where the topography is suitable for cultivation. 


Arability' 

Approximately 832,462 acres or two-fifths of the land area covered by the 
soil survey between Prince George and Smithers has been classified as arable 
(Table 1). This is about nine-tenths of the area of soils suitable for settlement. 





1 See Appendix I. 2 The deposit of glacial lakes. 3 Deposited by running water. 
4 See Appendix I for table of total and arable acreages in the various soil Associations. 
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TABLE 1.—ARABILITY OF THE PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 
FROM SOIL SURVEY REPORTS 











Soils Soils 
— suitable for not suitable Total 
Settlement for Settlement 











Acres percent | Acres percent | Acres percent 





PE OM eee A RGa Se cake ay SMa itar ites go sd he oa 832,462 LD PS AP oy ae 832, 462 39 
Non-arable.......... Rca atOne ahs DaA Metre charge Nevtgea oA 77, 706 9 | 1,207,446 100 | 1,285, 152 61 
POUL Mg ee. siehe mensre cok ADM nce ftw 910, 168 100 | 1,207,446 100 | 2,117,614 100 




















The total area of farms in the study amounted to 83,231 acres of which 
approximately one-quarter (20,925 acres) was improved land. The operators of 
these farms estimated the total arable acreage in their farms to be two-thirds of 
the total area. The difference between the two-thirds and nine-tenths arability 
estimates is probably accounted for by the fact that while nearly all the farms 
were predominantly on the soils classified as suitable for settlement, nevertheless, 
in many cases the farm boundaries extended into the poor soil types. 


The Census of 1941 found the total area in farms! to be 324,235 acres, with 
21 per cent (68,115 acres) of improved land. Assuming the ratio of two-thirds 
arability, then, existing farms can be expanded to 216,000 improved acres. 


That is, it would be possible to increase the area of improved land in farms 
threefold. 


It is evident, too, that there is a possibility of expanding the number of 
farms in the area as well as the area of existing farms. Twelve hundred farms? 
now occupy 216,000 arable acres. If 216,000 acres is subtracted from the 832,000 
acres shown by the soil survey to be arable then the remainder, 616,000 acres, 
is land not in farms but in soil types suitable for settlement. This area, allotted 





A good barn partly constructed of logs and mortar. 


1 British Columbia, Census of Agriculture. Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. Census Subdivisions 
8A, 8H, 8F. 
2 Thid. 
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in accordance with the present average amount of arable land per farm, 180 
acres, as shown by the Census, would be sufficient to create 3,400 new farms 
which would give a total of 4,600 farms in the area. 


Climate 

The climate of the area is of the interior continental type which is character- 
ised by a relatively low rainfall and extremes of seasonal temperatures. In the 
study area, however, the low rainfail is associated with a relatively high pre- 
cipitation efficiency. For that reason complete crop failures because of drought 
are almost unknown, although variations in crop yields occur from year to year 
because of lack of moisture during the growing season. Average summer 
temperatures are similar to those of the northernmost settled areas in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Within the area, however, the physical features cause local climatic varia- 
tions to occur. Particularly significant to agricultural development are the 
differences in length of the frost-free period. That period has been found to 
differ markedly between contiguous parcels of land, due chiefly to altitude 
differences and locations with respect to air drainage. Rainfall and average 
temperatures during the growing seasons also vary but tend to do so over more 
extensive areas. Data available from weather station records show that the 
Prince George district has the highest seasonal precipitation and also higher 
summer temperatures than other parts of the area. 


Precipitation.—The precipitation for the growing season, May to August 
inclusive has the most significance with respect to crop production. For this 
period the long-time average was 7-5 inches at Prince George and 5-0 to 5-6 
inches at other weather stations located in the western portions of the area 
(Table 2). 


TABLE 2.—PRECIPITATION! AND PRECIPITATION EFFICIENCY? RECORDED AT 
VARIOUS STATIONS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 




















Num- . . . . . . 

: : Annual Precipitation | Precipitation 
Weather Station ve) of | Precipitation |May 1-Aug.31|_ Efficiency 
ears 

inches inches percent 
Prince; Georges oh. ei a. asa See ae 31 21-0 7:5 - 59 
Fort StiJamesicnc ks: oe Dee Ree eee ee 51 15:6 5:6 aA 
Wistarias eee nae be Ge cae es cc ean 18 17-6 5-0 on 
Telk watz? ii: Se ieee tees Sate eke ey ee See 22 15-4 5-6 45 
Maclure bake = *5 5 5 eee ee en ee reece 30 P5a2, 5-0 ne 
Vanderhoot eee oe ahs Ry eee pa get Oe ating me reo aA end Ate es Comin me pea 4 Ceevia A 39 

| 





1 Climate of British Columbia, 1944, Province of British Columbia, Department of Agriculture. 
2 Unpublished data, Agronomy Department, University of British Columbia. 


Precipitation efficiency, however, is not necessarily associated with high 
rainfall. The efficiencies calculated for Prince George and Wistaria were similar, 
being 59 and 57 per cent, respectively, in spite of the lower rainfall at the latter 
point. Telkwa and Vanderhoof were definitely drier areas, with precipitation 
efficiencies of 45 and 39 per cent, respectively. 


Summer Temperatures.—The average temperatures for the summer months 
of June, July and August have been recorded as 58° F. at Prince George and 55° F. 
at the other weather stations within the area (Table 3). The low summer 
temperatures partly accounted for the relatively high moisture efficiency of the 
area aS compared with moisture efficiencies calculated for other points in the 
province farther south but with similar rainfall. 
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TABLE 3.—_SUMMER TEMPERATURES! AT VARIOUS POINTS, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 














Average 


Weather Station Temperature 
June, July 


and August 





degrees F. 


1 OTE Oh y UE WUE. 5 a) Jen A Re Ae Re a eA AR Ae A RR RAE Dt a 58 
LORCA S Gi Sl 5 SES ae NS a an ee eI RR ees irk we Re 55 
VAMC SUADET SS. UH cy oh RC RN OR Oe Wa Oe a ee A aR een ier cl MONS) Lane ay 55 
GEESE poe | a eg SIR Thee ai gs ede Se ele a ae ne ae MCG ye Mee ang WLIW Mi) Ae 55 











1 Province of British Columbia, Department of Agriculture, op. cit. 





A hayshed is standard equipment on most farms. 


Frost-Free Periods.—In calculating frost-free periods 29° F. was accepted 
as a killing frost. The period varied from 60 days to 106 days (Table 4). It 
must be again emphasized, however, that local conditions will cause the period 
to vary considerably within very short distances. Generally speaking the period 
is short enough to limit crop production to the cereals, wheat, oats, barley and 
rye, the grasses and certain clovers and the more hardy fruits and vegetables. 


: TABLE 4.—AVERAGE LENGTH OF FROST-FREE PERIOD, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 
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Farm Water Supply 

Certain farm enterprises, particularly those that involve livestock, are 
dependent upon a readily available supply of farm water. Lack of it places very 
definite limits on the development of these enterprises. Moreover, water may 
be available but only at a cost greater than an individual farmer can afford. 
This is often the case where deep wells requiring a large capital investment are 
the only dependable source of farm water supply. Some farms included in the 
study were faced with this problem. These seemed for the most part to be 
located on the Pineview Soil Association at Prince George and on the Prairiedale 
Association at Vanderhoof. Farther west, in the Smithers-Telkwa and Francois 
Lake districts, it seemed that a farm water supply was more readily obtained at 
small cost. Many farmers in the latter districts. were able to utilize springs 
and creeks located on their own property. 


TABLE 5.—SOURCE OF FARM WATER SUPPLY, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 
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In the whole area about one-quarter to one-third of the farms depended upon 
a well only for water supply (Table 5). An additional 28 to 50 per cent supple- 
mented a well with some form of surface water, that is, a creek, river or lake. In 
the Smithers district 16 per cent obtained their water from springs. In the whole 
area from 19 to 35 per cent obtained water from creek, river or lake only. Very 
few had no source of water supply on the farm and for the whole area these 
amounted to less than five per cent of the total farms in the study. 


In the Vanderhoof district 23 per cent of the wells were 201-300 feet in depth 
and an additional nine per cent were 150-200 feet. A few (eight per cent) in 
the Prince George district were 61-150 feet deep, the majority of the remainder 
being less than 30 feet. In the Smithers and Francois Lake districts none was 
more than 60 feet deep. The water problem, therefore, was associated with 
certain local conditions and in those localities it had to be reckoned with as an 
important consumer of the capital required to set up a farm organization. 


With respect to adequacy of supply about one-quarter of the farmers stated 
that their water source would provide for less than 25 head of cattle; about 
two-thirds thought that their source would be adequate for more than 50 head. 
On the whole, therefore, water supply for livestock seemed quite readily available 
and except in local instances did not appear to be a limiting factor to the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the area. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is difficult to trace the development of agriculture in the area previous 
to 1931 because changes were made in the Census subdivisions in British Columbia 
between 1921 and that year. Data from the 1931 and 1941 Census, however, 
indicated that agriculture in the area did not expand markedly during the decade. 
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There were 1,110! occupied farms in 1931 and these increased to 1,205! in 1941, 
a proportional increase of approximately nine per cent (Table 6). The rural 
population was 7,149 in 1931 and 7,694 in 1941. In 1931 they were divided 
approximately equally between those on farms and those not on farms. By 1941 
the rural population on farms showed a moderate increase, but there was no 
change in the number of rural population not on farms. 


TABLE 6.—RURAL POPULATION AND OCCUPIED FARMS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS 
AREA, CENSUS 1931 AND 1941 
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The improved land in the area averaged 42-6 and 56-5 acres per farm in 
1931 and 1941, respectively (Table 7). The increase represented an expansion of 
13-9 acres per farm during the decade, or 1-4 acres per farm per year. The fact 
that a certain number of new farms came into existence during the period meant 
that the rate of development was slightly higher than that but it was probably 
less than two acres per farm per year. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTIONATE USE OF IMPROVED LAND, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS 
AREA, CENSUS! 1931 AND 1941 
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Growing of hay and pasture was the important land use in both Census years. 
Moreover, during the ten-year period grass acreage increased in proportion to 
the acreage used for other crops. The acreage devoted to hay and pasture 
increased by an amount approximately equal to the entire area brought under 
cultivation during the period. As a result grass occupied 51 per cent of the land 
in 1931 and 66 per cent in 1941. ‘This increase was accompanied by a decrease 
in the proportionate acreage of cereal crops, especially oats. Oats occupied 18 
per cent of the improved land in 1931, and ten per cent in 1941. The significance 
of the shift to more grass was that it allowed farmers to increase their livestock 
enterprises, particularly cattle (Table 8). In the ten-year period the number of 
cattle per farm increased about 50 per cent, horses and sheep per farm increased 
almost 50 per cent. The number of hogs per farm nearly doubled. In aggre- 
gate, however, the numbers of livestock were small. The output of the hog 
enterprise amounted to little more than that required for home consumption on 
the average farm. Cattle numbers amounted to 11-4 head per farm. They 
would constitute the main source of livestock income but an average herd of 
12 head per farm would be only four each of mature cows, young calves and 





1 Agriculture, Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. 8; and British Columbia, Census of Agriculture, Eighth 
Census of Canada, 1941. 
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steers or heifers over one year. Such a herd could not produce a large surplus 
above that needed for farm home consumption. This is borne out by the Census 
which revealed that in this area the value of all milk produced and cattle sold 
or used on the farm amounted to $272 per farm in 1940. 


TABLE 8.—LIVESTOCK PER FARM, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, CENSUS 
1931 AND 1941 
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Native material used for fencing. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 
LAND POLICY 


Records of the British Columbia Department of Lands reveal that land had 
been alienated as homesteads at Prince George as early as 1897. After 1906, 
there was a steady flow of applications from potential homesteaders. 


Prior to 1915 all land was administered under the Provincial Land Act. 
Under the Act title was granted to an individual for a 160-acre parcel of land 
when he had lived on it for ten months in the year for two years, had made 
improvements to the extent of $2.50 per acre and had paid $1 per acre. After 
1913 the $1 per acre was revoked, the residence and improvement requirements 
were raised, respectively, to five years and $5 per acre including five acres of 
improved land. Those requirements continue to the present time except the 
improvement requirement which has been raised to $10 per acre. Only one parcel 
may be alienated at one time but there is no limit to the number of parcels that 
one person may acquire successively. The onus of declaring the land suitable for 
agriculture formerly rested with the individual seeking the land. In recent 
years the Act has been changed and responsibility now rests with the Provincial 
Department of Lands. 
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In 1915 another land agency came into being. Originally named the Agri- 
cultural Credit Commission, it became the Land Settlement Board in 1917. 
The function of the Board was to foster agricultural development by making 
mortgage loans to farmers. In addition the Board was granted land from time 
to time for direct sale to farmers. The Board also has had some land for dis- 
position which it has acquired through mortgage foreclosures. The operation 
of these two distinct methods of acquiring land, then, accounts for the fact that 
an equal number of farmers in the study acquired raw land by purchasing and 
by homesteading Crown Land. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Slightly less than one-half (44 per cent) of the farmers included in this study 
had started with raw land (Table 9). An equal number (17 per cent in each 
case) had purchased raw land from the Crown or acquired it as a homestead. 
Ten per cent had purchased it from private persons. On the other hand 56 per 
cent had acquired their first parcel as partly improved land. Some of these 
parcels had been inherited, a few had been rented but the majority had been 
purchased from private persons. Raw and improved land had been purchased 
for an average of $837 and $2,262 respectively per 160-acre parcel, with an 
average down payment of $336 and $1,025, respectively. Payment terms had 
not tended to conform to any standards. The periods for repayment had varied 
greatly as also had the interest charges. 


TABLE 9.—METHOD OF ACQUISITION OF FIRST PARCEL OF LAND IN FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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An analysis of the method by which improved parcels had been acquired 
gave some clue to the success of original settlement. It may be stated with a 
fair degree of certainty that improved land purchased from the Crown was 
reverted land on which the former operator had failed. Nine per cent of the pre- 
sent number of farmers had acquired this type of land. Land purchased or 
rented from private persons might represent a normal turnover of land, that 
is, the operators had ceased farming operations for good reasons, such as having 
reached retirement age. However, 39 per cent of the first parcels in farms were 
acquired in this manner, a proportion that seemed high for normal turnover and 
therefore suggested that some of those parcels were purchased or rented from 
original settlers who had decided that prospects for farming were not favourable. 
Thus the nine per cent estimate of failure could be augmented by part of the © 
39 per cent, that is by those who had to give up but were fortunate in having an 
opportunity to sell or rent their property instead of allowing it to revert to the 
Crown. Furthermore a large majority of the farmers had acquired a second 
parcel, in most cases partly improved land. They did so, in nearly all instances, 
before their first parcel was fully improved. This fact indicated that farmers 
had considered it cheaper to purchase or rent land already improved than to 
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clear and break raw land. In other words, in the eyes of many farmers the 
probable net income was not sufficient to warrant the cost of preparing forested 
land for cropping if they had an opportunity to purchase improved land. There 
was further evidence, too, that consolidation of farms had taken place for a 
fairly large number of abandoned buildings were noted throughout the area. 
The land was not idle but had been added to other farms. 


Land settlement which has to work itself out in this manner must involve 
considerable hardships and loss to those who eventually are forced out. Worse 
still, if better opportunities for employment are not readily available the situation 
may not begin to correct itself for an extended period of time. At best when 
adjustments take place many will have spent several years improving forested 
land and will have received little for their labour. It would seem that the pos- 
sibility of such occurences should be recognised when land policy is formed. 





Abandoned buildings 


Land Selected 


Land in farms was for the most part predominantly of the soil types classified 
as arable by the soil scientists. Only ten per cent of the operators were on farms 
where the inferior coarse and gravelly-textured soils predominated. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of the farms (89 per cent in the Prince George-Vanderhoof 
districts, 24 per cent in the Smithers-Francois Lake districts) were on either a 
silt loam or clay, generally conceded to be the most productive soils of the area. 


Tenure 


Kighty-two per cent of the farms studied were fully owner operated, 12 per 
cent were partly owned and partly rented and six per cent were fully rented 
(Table 10). A high incidence of ownership is often associated with the earlier 
stages of development of an area or with the poorer grades of land. Both reasons 
probably apply in this area; the former because one-half of the farms were still 
occupied by their first owners; the latter because few if any of the parcels turned 
over had attracted buyers who purchased because they thought the land was 
a good investment. 
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TABLE 10.—FARM TENURE AND PERIOD OF OCCUPANCY PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS 
AREA, 1943-45 
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The average farm had been occupied for 14 years by its present operator. 
Owners, had been on their farms for 15 years, tenants for three years. In only 
a few cases was there evidence that the operator moved to ownership by the 
‘“‘tenure ladder’. The reason that the tenure ladder did not operate extensively 
was that it had been comparatively easy for farmers to homestead or to purchase 
land with a small down payment and thus avoid the intermediate steps to full 
ownership. Furthermore, it was practical for farmers to operate with a small 
amount of working capital. Labour applied over a period of years in clearing 
and breaking the land was the chief investment required. 


ROADS AND MARKETS 

Roads 

The Skeena highway traverses the area and was fully open for civilian traffic 
in 1945. Besides connecting the towns the highway provides an excellent 
market road for the farms located along its route. Many other roads, too, were 
gravelled and well kept because of the heavy truck traffic in connection with the 
lumbering industry. Asaresult a majority (52 per cent) of the farms were located 
on a gravelled road. Only 11 per cent were located on unimproved trails. In 
this respect, therefore, the settlers in the area were probably more fortunate than 
in many other areas where pioneer development has taken place for the most 
part with very poor roads. 


Markets 

The proportion of urban and non-farm rural population in the area is quite 
high and as a consequence there are local markets for a considerable amount of 
farm produce. Furthermore, mining and lumbering may expand and provide 
additional though not necessarily permanent markets for farm products. Once 
the local demand is satisfied, however, any surplus must seek outside markets. 
In competing on those markets the area is in some respects at a disadvantage. 
In the first place it likely suffers in comparison with the Prairie areas in the 
production cost of grain and animal products. Secondly, the area is comparatively 
isolated from its outside market. 

The difficulty in the latter instance is not physical access to markets for the 
area is served by a transcontinental line of the Canadian National Railway. 
It is more the high freight charges which ensue as a result of the distance to 
market. With regard to grain, which is relatively costly to transport, the 
situation is as follows. As long as the area has a deficit of grain then producers 
with a surplus for sale can ask Edmonton price plus freight to the area, but 
immediately a surplus exists the grain growers have to take Edmonton price less 
freight. There were some growers in the area, therefore, who felt that they had 
suffered -by reason of the government wartime freight subsidy on cereal grains 
which of course reduced local grain prices to those prevailing at Edmonton. 

It would seem, then, that for export from the area marketing conditions 
favour the more concentrated animal products. Butter manufacture is carried 
on in two creameries, one at Prince George, the other at Telkwa. With respect 
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to live beef cattle shipments, a difficulty is the long period that elapses between 
the time that the stock leave the local shipping point and their arrival at a city 
market. The resulting shrinkage is often a serious reduction in the returns. 
Nevertheless, live cattle are one of the most suitable products for export and 
considerable numbers are shipped out in carload lots, especially in the fall of 
the year. At the same time a large amount of meat is imported into the area 
because of lack of local packing facilities. 


The products most successfully shipped from the area to compete on outside 
markets are the various grass seeds. ‘Timothy seed is produced in the western 
portion of the area and alsike seed does well in the Prince George district. There 
also seems to be conditions favourable for the growing of vegetable seeds and 
some of the less common fescues. The market for these, though, is by no means 
assured. 


FARM OPERATORS 


More than one-half of the farm operators had resided in British Columbia 
immediately prior to the time that they took up their present farms. About one- 
quarter came from the Prairie Provinces, nine per cent from Europe and a few 
directly from the British Isles or the United States. Their previous occupations 
had varied somewhat but 59 per cent of them had either farmed or had left the 
home farm when they acquired their present holdings. Twenty-five per cent had 
been labourers doing other than farm labour; seven per cent had been tradesmen; 
the remaining nine per cent had pursued various occupations. 


They expressed a variety of reasons for having come to settle in the area. 
Thirty-one per cent said that they had come because they had read about the 
area or that it had been ‘‘recommended” to them. Of these some who came from 
the Prairies had assumed that more favourable moisture conditions would ensure 
success and others from established farming areas had liked the prospect of 
free or cheap land. Many now thought that they had been misled with regard 
to the agricultural possibilities of the area. Many too had expected to find a 
more moderate coastal climate. Eighteen per cent were there because they had 
been raised in the area. Only 12 per cent had come in for mining, logging or 
railway and telegraph building and had stayed to farm. Thirteen per cent came 
because they had relatives or friends in the area. The outstanding character- 
istic of the reasons was that they were not predicated on a knowledge of the agri— 
cultural potentialities of the area, particularly regarding markets and costs of 
land development. 


Fifty per cent of the operators were of British descent; the remainder were 
of various European origins including Scandinavian, French, Dutch, and German. 
Twenty-eight per cent were single persons. ‘The average age of all settlers was 
50 years. The distribution of their ages showed that retirements from active 
farming over the next few years may be quite high since 24 per cent were 61 
years of age or over and 61 per cent were over 45 years of age (Table 11). 


TABLE 11.—AGE OF FARMERS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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When asked about their attitude regarding the future of the area, 26 per 
cent of the settlers were pessimistic or indifferent. The reason given mostly 
concerned the cost of marketing their products and the heavy capital investment 
needed for clearing and breaking the land. The majority, however, were 
optimistic about the future of farming in the area although many who were, 
tempered their optimism with the qualification that financial assistance was needed 
to help in land clearing and breaking. Others mentioned that something should 
be done to make markets more accessible if agriculture were to prosper. In 
short, the general feeling was that probable farm surplus would be insufficient 
to pay tor land developemnt and that some form of subsidy was necessary. 


CLEARING AND BREAKING 


In bringing the land under cultivation the job of removing the forest growth 
had been accomplished mainly by hand labour without the aid of mechanical 
equipment. Most of the clearing had been done by the operators themselves 
though many of them had had various amounts cleared under contract. In 
many instances stumps had to be blasted out after the forest had been removed 
and that added considerably to the cost of bringing the land under cultivation. 
Most farmers had broken the cleared land with their own equipment, usually 
with horsepower. In later years, however, more tractors had been brought into 
the area and these were being used more frequently on a custom basis by farmers 
for breaking. 


No attempt was made in this study to estimate the cost of clearing in terms 
of labour requirements. It is obvious that the time required would vary con- 
siderably with the type of cover and the number of large stumps that required 
removal. The fact that it was costly in terms of labour is illustrated by the 
slow rate at which the land had been brought under cultivation. On the average 
farmers had cleared and broken 2-0 acres per farm annually in the Prince George 
district, 3-1 in the Vanderhoof district and 3-7 in the Smithers-Francois Lake 
districts. 

Twenty-nine farms had had clearing done on a hired or contract basis. 
For this work they had paid as high as $100 per acre on land with a heavy bush 
cover and as low as $5 per acre where the cover was light. The average cost of 





Logged over land being cleared for breaking. 
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custom clearing was $32 per acre for all types of cover (Table 12). Heavy, 
medium and light clearing had cost $52, $30 and $13 per acre, respectively. The 
custom charges for breaking had varied from $5 to $10 per acre, averaging $7. — 
The charge did not seem to vary with the type of cover that had been on the 
land. The total average cost on 29 farms for custom clearing and breaking, 
then, amounted to $39 per acre. A few farmers had arranged to have custom 
clearing and breaking done under a single contract. The average charge in 
these contracts had been $41 per acre. 





Cleared and piled with a power brush cutter and piles. 


TABLE 12.—AVERAGE CUSTOM CHARGES PER ACRE FOR CLEARING AND BREAKING 
FORESTED LAND, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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It seemed then, that the cost of bringing land under cultivation had been 
high in relation to the probable net income which the land so improved might 
produce. With regard to agricultural development this had had a two-fold effect. 
In the first place it had discouraged land speculators and allowed the area to be 
exploited by bona-fide settlers only. On the other hand it also had kept private 
loan agencies away from the area and this lack of capital had probably been a 
factor contributing to the slow agricultural development. | 


FARM TYPES 


A fairly large number of farm types had developed to take advantage of 
the market and natural conditions peculiar to the area. These types could be 
separated broadly into commercial and non-commercial types depending upon 
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the contribution that the farm made toward the operator’s living. The non- 
commercial farm operators either earned more off the farm than they produced 
on the farm (part-time type) or they operated in such a manner that nearly all 
living came directly from the farm (subsistence type). The operators of com- 
mercial farms depended mainly on sales of farm products for income. Seven 
main types were recognised, crop, livestock, mixed crop-livestock, whole milk, 
poultry, vegetable seed and forage crop seed. The crop farms grew grain and 
hay which they marketed directly. Most farmers, however, had found that crops 
could be most advantageously marketed through livestock. Therefore, about 
one-half of the farms were of the livestock and mixed grain-livestock types. 
The remainder were farms that specialized in one enterprise. There were also a 
few farms that were classified as off type. For the most part they were of the 
mixed crop-livestock type except that the operators had undertaken a semi- 
farm enterprise, for example custom work, to such an extent that it had become 
the major source of income. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


The fact that grass occupied one third to three fourths of the improved land 
was the outstanding characteristic of the land use pattern. The Vanderhoof 
district, however, differed quite markedly from the others. That district pro- 
duced most of the surplus grain of the area. This was reflected in land use since 
33 per cent of the land was used for oats as compared with 19 and 11 per cent, 
respectively, in the Prince George and Smithers districts (Table 13). The 
reverse was true with regard to tame hay and pasture. Only 28 per cent of the 
land at Vanderhoof was in grass while 60 and 68 per cent of the land at Prince 
George and Smithers, respectively, was in grass. Summerfallowing was not 
generally practised except at Vanderhoof where 23 per cent of the land lay in 
fallow. 


TABLE 13—LAND UTILIZATION IN THE PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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In growing wheat the farmers of the area were confronted with the problem 
of a short growing season. That probably accounted for the fact that the wheat 
crop only averaged two to five acres per farm. Barley acreage was even less 
for though it fits into a short growing season barley does not yield particularly 
well on these soil types. 

The acreage of grass and alsike for seed production amounted to only a few 
acres per farm. Where timothy is the seed crop the acreage can vary consider- 
ably from year to year because when the season is dry and the prospects for a 
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seed yield are obviously poor then farmers tend to cut more of the acreage for 
hay. With alsike or other clovers the situation is different. Poor yields, when 
they do occur, are usually not discernible so early in the season for they result 
mostly from a poor seed set or wet harvest weather rather than drought. There- 
fore shifts between hay and seed production do not take place with the same 
facility as with timothy. 

Farmers as a whole evinced interest in seed Hares They were con- 
cerned especially with the solution of production problems for they realized that 
in forage seed they had a product that could be marketed to as great advantage 
as any other which they could produce. It is possible, therefore, that the acreage 
devoted to seed production will increase. 


ALTERNATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


Employment opportunities outside the farm can be quite valuable to settlers 
as income supplements during the early years of settlement when the farm income 
is necessarily small. There is always the possibility, however, that settlers will 
continue to depend on a certain amount of outside income. Such a situation is 
not particularly desirable for the best use of labour and capital in agriculture is 
not usually attained on a part-time basis. To the extent that it persists, then, 
part-time farming tends to contribute to the inefficient use of agricultural 
resources and capital. Furthermore, if the employment offered is recurrent, farm 
enterprises which require skill and time to build up are in danger of being dis- 
rupted. For when employment is available the settler is tempted to neglect 
the farm for the more immediate return of wages. Part-time industrial employ- 
ment, therefore, may be a doubtful blessing to agriculture in a area if it only 
serves to foster mediocre farms. 

Non-farm income in the Prince George-Smithers area was quite large at the 
time of this survey by reason of the good wages and high employment in the 
local lumbering industry. It averaged $341 per farm. It was noteworthy, too, 
that 18 per cent of the farms sampled were classified as part-time and that their 
operators averaged $980 in non-farm income as compared with $187 by the com- 
mercial farm operators. Furthermore, the part-time farms appeared to be on a 
permanent basis for their operators had occupied them for 11 years as compared 
with 14 years for the commercial farm operators. ‘The part-time farms, how- 
ever, had only 59 acres under cultivation, the commercial farms had 90. 
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FARMER’S NET WORTH 


Real estate was the largest single item of the settler’s capital. At the same 
time it was a difficult value to obtain accurately because there was not a steady 
enough turnover of land in the area to establish a price. Nevertheless, the 
values obtained were what the farmers thought that they themselves would be 
willing to pay for the farm. The equipment, livestock and supplies on hand were 
valued by the farmer at current market prices. 

In each of the districts, real estate averaged $3000 to $4000 per farm which 
was about one-half the total. assets (Table 14). Farm capital per farm was 
smallest at Prince George and largest at Francois Lake. The latter district had 
experienced more abandonment of farms. In the consolidation which followed 
the remaining farmers had tended to establish themselves with more capital in 
land and in cattle to make use of the additional grazing area. In Smithers, too, 
the farms tended to be larger and therefore real estate values per farm were higher. 


TABLE 14.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES PER FARM BY DISTRICT, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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Liabilities per farm were low, averaging $259, $730, $623 and $366 for the 
Prince George, Vanderhoof, Smithers and Francois Lake districts, respectively. 
Proportionately, they amounted to less than ten per cent of total assets. While 
this indicated that the farms as a group were solvent it was not necessarily an 
indication that agriculture in the area was in a favourable position to progress. 
For these small debts were largely agreements of sale between the farmers and 
private sellers of land. By and large long term lenders had not considered the 
probable returns from agriculture high enough to warrant extensive lending to 
farm operators for developing their farms. 

Among the various farm types the whole-milk farms were the largest. The 
value of their assets averaged $15,008 per farm (Tablel5). Next were the forage- 
seed and off-type farms which had assets valued at $11,931 and $10,272, respect- 
ively. These were three farm types that required considerable organization and 
it was natural to expect that their business would be larger than average. 


TABLE 15.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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Gain in Net Worth 

The settlers had started with:an average net worth of $2,312. This value 
for the most part represented cash although many had brought in various kinds 
of livestock and machinery. On the average they had gained $340 per year. 
Those who had started with more than the average had not made greater gains 
(Table 16). In each group the gain had been $300 to $400 per farm. Those who 
started with larger amounts of capital had merely tended to maintain the added 
capital with which they started. The reason probably was that land clearing had 
been accomplished for the most part by hand and buildings had been constructed 
from logs hewn by the operator. Therefore it was not possible to put much 
capital to work. Lately, though, land clearing machinery has been developed 
which has many advantages over the hand method. The most important 
characteristic of the change is that capital takes the place of labour. The 
implication, then, is that access to a larger amount of capital will be an advantage 
to future settlers even though it does not appear to have been in the past. 


TABLE 16.—CHANGE IN NET WORTH PER FARM ACCORDING TO NET WORTH AT 
START, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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Gain in Net Worth and Type of Farm 


A tabulation of the gain in net worth in the year of study indicated that the 
part-time farms had advanced more than the commercial types. For they had 
gained $571 per farm during the year, as compared with an average gain of $36 
on all the commercial farm types (Table 17). Among the commercial farm types 
the forage-seed and whole-milk farms had made the greatest gains, averaging $441 
and $878 per farm, respectively. | 


TABLE 17.—CHANGE IN NET WORTH PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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_ Over the whole period of occupancy part-time farms had averaged $397 
gain in net worth per year; commercial farms had averaged $392. Part-time and 
commercial farms therefore seemed to have progressed somewhat similarly. 
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However, some of the special types among the commercial farms had made 
significantly better gains. Vegetable seed, forage seed and whole milk producers 
had gained $637, $1,095 and $684, respectively. The crop farms had made the 
least gains, averaging $257 per farm per year. 


FUTURE PLANS OF SETTLERS 


Only 20 of the farmers interviewed had definite ideas regarding their future 
plans. Of these 11 per cent planned to discontinue farm operations. That was 
understandable since 24 per cent of the farm operators were over 60 years of 
age (Table 11). Forty-five per cent said that they considered the extension of 
mixed farming operations as the soundest development of their farm businesses. 
Ten per cent thought that they would include the growing of grass or clover for 
seed or extend their present acreage of those crops. The remainder planned to 
extend some livestock enterprise. 


The outstanding characteristic of the reasons given was that most of the 
farmers indicated that they wanted to continue or expand one or all of the 
several livestock enterprises. Comparatively few were interested in making the 
specialized crops that are adapted to the area the major enterprises. 


Nearly all farmers mentioned, too, that little could be done toward imple- 
menting any plans they had made until they had more land under cultivation. 
They were keenly interested, therefore, in any scheme that would make the 
heavy land clearing equipment available to them. 


LIVING CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH FARMING 
IN THE AREA 


There are characteristics of farm life which enhance real income but cannot 
be measured in monetary terms. Among these are a great freedom of individual 
action and a certain basic security of employment and income which a farm 
usually provides. Considerable emphasis is sometimes placed on the value of 
those satisfactions credited to farm life. This is particularly true when farming 
is thought of as a way of life rather than a purely business enterprise. An 
enumeration of the amounts that farmers in an area spent for family living plus 








A log house under construction. 
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the value of perquisites obtained from the farm, then, would not be a complete 
measure of their level of living in terms of satisfactions. There are, however, 
other non-money characteristics that tend to subtract from real farm income. 
Many of these are associated with pioneer life. They include the isolation from 
other people and the relative inaccessibility of certain social and service facilities 
that are ordinarily considered to be necessities of life. It is probably true, too, 
that the greater intermingling of rural and urban dwellers will tend to magnify the 
undersirable features of pioneer life in the minds of some settlers. For practical 
purposes, then, it is probably quite safe to consider the amenities of pioneer farm 
life as offset by the inconveniences. Then the farm level of living can be expressed 
in objective terms. 





A typical farm yard of an established farm with log buildings. 


The expenditure on cash living by farmers in the Prince George-Smithers 
area was equivalent to or higher than that spent by farmers in other pioneer areas. 
The same was true with respect to the value of farm perquisites. It seemed too, 
that even though a fairly large proportion of the farm buildings was only fair or 
poor and the average value of farm dwellings was quite low, buildings were, 
nevertheless, as good as those that have been found in other pioneer areas. 
Medical and hospital facilities were provided but in an area as sparsely settled as 
this it was inevitable that they were not conveniently located to all of the settlers. 
Roads were fair to good and a fairly high proportion of the farms was located on 
a gravelled road. The area as a whole was at least as well equipped with roads 
as many other pioneer areas. 


HOUSING AND FARMSTEADS 


The average value placed on their dwellings by the farm operators in the 
Prince George-Smithers area amounted to $793 (Table 18). This was high when 
compared with the average valuation of $554 for farm houses in the Bonnyville 
pioneer area of Alberta,’ 1943 and $340 in eight representative pioneer areas of 
Saskatchewan,” 1941-42. 


1 Kristjanson, B. H. and C. C. Spence, ‘‘Land Settlement in Northeastern Alberta’’. Economics 
Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. Unpublished. 

2Stutt, R. A., and H. Van Vliet, ‘‘An Economic Study of Land Settlement in Representative 
Pioneer Areas of Northern Saskatchewan’’. Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin 52, issued 1945. 
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TABLE 18.—RATING OF HOUSES AND FARMSTEADS AND AVERAGE VALUE 
OF HOUSES, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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The higher values for farm dwellings obtained in this study as compared with 
those obtained in the Alberta and Saskatchewan pioneer studies were probably 
largely the result of the increase in the prices of building materials between 1941 
and 1945 rather than an indication of better farm houses; for in rating the farm 
dwellings the enumerators classified 79 per cent of them as fair and poor, the 
values of which were $798 and $342, respectively. In view of the fact that a 
higher percentage of the houses rated poor than good then the value of the 
majority of the houses must have been below the average. Furthermore, 53 
per cent of the farm dwellings in the area were constructed entirely from logs, a 
type of construction that may be very satisfactory but usually indicates that a 
farm is not beyond the initial stages of development. 


The rating of the whole farmstead also indicated that a large proportion of 
the farms had inadequate buildings. Only five per cent of the farmsteads were 
rated good and more than one-half were classified as poor. The basis for this 
rating was general condition, state of repair and evidence of capital investment in 
buildings. 


No attempt was made to enumerate household equipment except that farmers 
were asked to place a total valuation on it. The average of these valuations 
amounted to $406 per farm. The values seemed higher in the western portion 
of the area, amounting to $491 per farm at Smithers-Telkwa-Francois Lake as 
compared with $351 per farm at Prince George-Vanderhoof. 





An established farm with part frame part log house. 
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LIVING EXPENDITURES 


The average cash expenditure for living amounted to $699 per farm in the 
area. It was higher in the western portion of the area, being $862 per farm in 
the Smithers-Francois Lake districts as compared with $592 per farm in the 
Prince George-Vanderhoof districts. Living expenditures were fairly closely 
related to income and the higher figure may have been due in a considerable 
degree to the fact that those records were enumerated a year later and farmers 
had earned more money in 1944-45 than in 1943-44 from all sources, both on 
and off the farm. 


The living expenditures in this area tended to be higher than in some other 
pioneer areas. In an Alberta pioneer study! carried out for 1942-43, they 
averaged $615 per farm; in representative pioneer areas in Saskatchewan? 1941-42, 
they averaged $422 per farm. Some of the increase was undoubtedly due to 
price increases in the items purchased, but better economic conditions probably 
accounted mostly for the added expenditure; since the price index of farm pro- 
ducts increased 31-7 points between 1941 and 1944 and net farm income in 
Canada increased more than 50 per cent between 1941 and 1943. 


The most important item in living expenditures was the amount paid out 
for food, that is, groceries, fruit and meat purchased. ‘This item amounted to 
approximately one-half of the average expenditure. As the size of the family 
increased the total living expenditure per adult month decreased from $34 for a 
bachelor’s household (0-12 adult months) to $14 for a household with over 48 
adult months, that is, a man, wife and more than four children (Table 19). 
This reduction occured in spite of the fact that total living expenditure was, as 
would be expected, directly related to size of family. The largest families spent 
$890 per family; the smallest spent $394. Moreover, the ratio of cash expenditure 
on food per person tended to be maintained at approximately one-half of the total 
expenditure on cash living per person regardless of the total amount spent. 


TABLE 19.—CASH FAMILY LIVING EXPENDITURES PER FARM ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OF FAMILY, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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It was apparent from Table 20 that living expenditures were directly related 
to the size of the farm business. Operators of farms on which total production 
(farm returns) was less than $1,000 spent $574 on cash living; those whose total 
production was $1,000-$1,999 spent $746. The former group would be illus- 
trative of the difficult position of a newly established settler with a small amount 





1 Kristjanson and Spence, op. cit. 

2 Stutt, R. A. and H. Van Vliet, op. cit. 

3 Persons over 15 years of age in the home for one month are considered one adult month, those 
15 years or under are -5 adult months. 
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of capital. The farm business is small, income is low and so are living expend- 
itures. But any increase in farm capital must come by way of a reduction in 
cash living expenditures. The upshot is that progress for a poorly equipped 
settler can only be slow. In fact, he might find it difficult without assistance 
ever to accumulate sufficient capital to provide a volume of business that will 
increase net income and permit an increase in the amount spent on cash living. 


TABLE 20.—CASH FAMILY LIVING EXPENDITURES PER FARM ACCORDING TO FARM 
RETURNS!, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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Expenditure on living varied from $574 on farms with less than $1,000 gross 
production to $1366 on the largest farms (Table 20). Food expenditure amounted 
to $275 per farm on the small farms and increased to $698 on the largest ones. The 
expenditure for food per adult month, however, was not significantly greater and 
indicated that the larger farms also had larger households. 


This was largely due to the fact that the larger farms employed labour and 
hired farm labour was boarded on the farm. It was for items of living other than 
food, then, that the operators of the larger farms and their families were able to 
spend more money. The significant fact, however, was that so large a number 
(141 out of 263) of the farms were in the class which allowed only sub-average 
expenditures on living. Moreover, an appraisal of the level of living over the 
whole area pointed to the conclusion that apart from food and clothing the level 
was quite low. Particularly noticeable were the very small amounts spent on 
life insurance and education. Life insurance premiums, which averaged from 
$4 to $16 per farm in the various farm returns groups, were small enough to 
show that most farm families were entirely unprotected. The expenditure on 
education provided the homes with a few books and newspapers. It amounted 
to $8 per farm on the farms producing less than $1000 gross product to $39 on 
those producing $4000 or over. Very little then could have been used to make 
high school training available to the young people. Personal expenditures too 
were fairly low. They amounted on the average to $95 per farm over the whole 
area. 


Auto expenses represented one-half of the operating costs of the family car, 
the other half being charged to farm expenses. In addition, many had trucks 
which to a certain extent took the place of a car. Nevertheless, 43 per cent of 
the families had neither a car nor a truck for transportation. 


_ | Farm returns is the gross production of the farm for the year. It is total sales plus or minus 
inventory changes in grain, hay and livestock. 
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Farmers often derive a good deal of their living directly from the farm. The 
additions to living so obtained include mainly farm-produced food, fuel and the 
free use of the farm house. These perquisites in the Prince George-Smithers 
area were quite important as contributions to family living. Table 21 indicates 
that food and fuel produced and consumed on the farm and valued at current farm 
prices amounted to $342 per farm. An arbitrary rental value of the farm house 
calculated at 15 per cent of its value amounted to $119 per farm. The total 
value of non-cash benefits was, therefore, $461 per farm. 


TABLE 21.—FARM PERQUISITES PER FARM, PRINCE GEORGHE-SMITHERS AREA, 
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The value of food consumed on farms in the area, then, amounted to $601 
per farm ($326 purchased plus $275 produced on the farm). That is, nearly one- 
half of the food came from the farm itself. Moreover, the food produced at 
home were the highly nutritious garden, dairy and poultry products. This 
emphasized further that in respect to food and nutrition the level of living was 
probably quite satisfactory and could remain so even with a very drastic reduction 
in cash farm income. It was the expenditure on non-food items that seemed too 
small to attain minimum standards in such things as housing, insurance protection 
and education. 


SOCIAL FACILITIES 


The area was provided with schools, churches and medical facilities. How- 
ever, presence of these facilities did not necessarily mean that they were readily 
accessible to all and settlers in the outlying districts often found it difficult to 
avail themselves of these services to the fullest extent. 


There were school buildings in the area located at an average distance of 
2-8 miles from the farm dwellings (Table 22). Seventy-two per cent of the farms 
were within three miles and nearly all (94 per cent) were within six miles of a 
school. However, at the time of the survey a number of the public schools were 
temporarily closed because there was an insufficient number of pupils or because 
teachers were not available. The high schools were located only in the larger 
centres and 70 per cent of the farms were more than six miles from the nearest 
one. For a majority of the rural youth, it would be necessary to leave home 
and incur considerable expense if they wished to obtain the benefits of a high 
school training, and family expenditures on education indicated that this was 
seldom the case. 

Other social facilities were also far removed from many of the settlers. 
One half of the farmers were more than six miles from their church and about 
one-third were situated similarly with respect to a community hall. The 
average distance was eight miles and six miles from church and community hall, 
respectively. 
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The average distance of the farms to a medical doctor was 15 miles ~tO7d 
hospital was also 15 miles. Furthermore, about one-half were over 12 miles from 
either medical or hospital facilities (Table 22). 


TABLE 22.—LOCATION OF THE FARMS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN SOCIAL 
SERVICES, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
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Accentuating the effect of the sparse settlement which made these services 
almost unavailable to many settlers, was the fact that about one-half of the farm 
families had neither a car nor a truck (Table 22A). The remainder depended 
upon horses for transportation. Taken in conjunction with the fact that a high 
proportion of the farms were located more than six miles from medical and social 
services this pointed to the conclusion that many families lived in comparative 
isolation. 

Telephones were almost entirely absent in the area and one-quarter of the 
farm homes had no radio (Table 22A). 


TABLE 22A.-PROPORTION OF THE FARMS WITH CAR, RADIO AND TELEPHONE, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 























Fomor Per cent 
OGTe Gitte set Kells 08 ok Re re oe ee RR ia SS ee, Med eR kee RBI hl. Rh 57 
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A field of alsike clover near Prince George. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR OF STUDY 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS! 


Farm prices for the years of the study were somewhat higher than the long- 
time average. The very familiar picture of the movement of farm product 
prices from 1913 to 1945 is shown in Figure 1. Using 1926 as the base year the 
indices for the 33-year period averaged 88-4. During the years to which the 
farm business records pertained the average price index of all farm products was 
102-5 for 1943-44 and 103-6 for 1944-45; for animal products, the most important 
output of the farms of the study, the index averaged 98-3 for the 33-year period 
122-2 and 121-5 for the two respective years with which the study was concerned. 
In short, the prices of things produced on the farms were high and the outlook 
for gross farm income in the year of the study was favourable. 


Fic. 1.—InpEx or Farm Prices 1913-45 
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The price index of commodities and services used by farmers is also shown 
in Figure 1. It appeared that increases in the prices of these cost items partly 
but not completely had offset the favourable price situation. The 24-year aver- 
age price index (1926 = 100) of 8 commodities and services used by farmers 
was 91-4; the index for the years with which the study was concerned was 103-2. 
The farm price-cost relationships as they applied to the products produced on the 
farms of the study, therefore, were more favourable than the average situation; 
prices of animal products were 25 per cent above average and prices of commodi- 
ties used in production were about 12 per cent above average. 


THE CROP SEASON 


Crop yield is also an important determinant of farm income. In interpreting 
the farm business analysis which follows, it must be borne in mind that while the 
crop for the year studied may be considered normal in the Prince George and 
Vanderhoof districts, it was definitely sub-normal at Smithers and Francois Lake. 





1 Data from Prices and Price Inderes, 1913-37, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-45. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Concerning the crop seasons for the year studied the following quotations 
are cited from the annual reports of the District Agriculturists. ‘Although 
April and May were cool months, the season can be considered a normal one 
until the middle of July, when followed a wet period which continued until the 
end of August. The coarse grain crops yielded well in spite of some frost at 
Vanderhoof in August.’’! 


_ “The total precipitation for the past twelve months has been 18-74 inches, 
which is higher than usual. The yields of forage and cereal crops, however, have 
been much lower than the average. This is no doubt due to the very low soil- 
moisture reserves this past spring.’ 





Winter wheat near Vanderhoof. 


THE FARM TYPES 


The natural conditions and location of the area with respect to markets 
were such that a fairly large number of commercial and non-commercial farm 
types had developed. For purposes of analysis it was necessary to arbitrarily 
define these farm types. This was done on the basis of farm returns. Crop 
and livestock farms were defined as those on which three-fourths of the farm 
returns came from crops and livestock, respectively. Mixed farms were those 
which fitted between the crop and livestock types. The specialty farms were 
crop or livestock farms on which two-thirds or more of the crop or livestock 
returns were from one source. These included vegetable seed, forage seed, whole 
milk and poultry farms. Also among the commercial farms was an off type, a 
small group whose operators had received a major portion of their gross income 
from custom work. 


The non-commercial farms were operated for the most part for the direct 
contribution which they made to the operator’s living. These farms were desig- 
nated as part-time when non-farm income was greater than farm returns; as 
subsistence when the value of perquisites was more than three-fourths of farm 
returns plus non-farm income. 


1 Manning, James E., Nachako and Prince George. In Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of Dept. of 
Agriculture, for the year 1945, p. R109. Prov. of B.C., Dept. Agr., Victoria 1944. 

2 Preston, S. G., Bulkley and Skeena Valley. In Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of Dept. of Agriculture, 
for the year 1944, p.S 106. Prov. of B.C., Dept. Agr., Victoria 1944. 
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The number of farms of some types was necessarily limited. For instance, 
comparatively few farmers could engage in whole milk production and find a 
market for their product. Similarly, only a limited number could depend upon 
custom work as a main source of income. The majority of the farms, then, 
produced for markets outside the area. As a general rule hay and grain fed 
to livestock could be marketed more advantageously than by direct sale. 
Consequently most farms were of the livestock and mixed types dependent 
mainly on income from the sale of live cattle, cream and poultry products. 


Table 23 indicates the distribution of returns according to farm type. Over 
the whole area livestock returns and crop returns were, respectively, 67 and 26 
per cent of total returns. 


TABLE 23.—FARM RETURNS PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 



































Returns 
Farm Type ae a 
Crop teeth Other 
$ $ $ 
Par t-titne Rae «silo. bee Mee ee ee as tak ae 48 123 260 28 
Subsistence seme. aun iar mate tala t omer ie eee 26 0. 127 18 
COLOD tah POP es tee ee on cee nei oe Ree 16 803 0 32 
Lit Ves tothe eke ere a. ee ee Sahel a ai Mee are 72 26 iB 46 
Mixed ea Sex..c Gath. aii. tees Leer en ee eee crete eR Sor eee 65 694 748 117 
Poul trata see ey, Shes. Ys fn ee eee eee eee a aes oe 15 89 1,165 16 
WWholemmithio’ s G\ aera a. de ad onli eae titan aero aa 8 228 5,963 74 
Werte bie SECM a mitten 6. ius Ske chtamea ee seems Mele 3 1,407 345 0 
Horage seed gee Cron. US, Rie c charles aie ee cate eee 4 2,539 616 230 
Gite ig oY Pape ak oe I Ie ORD et 3 a, Yai MECN 4 6 0 541 1, 037 
ATL forrtiscen ant rece: oh. 5s a een eee 263 310 816 81 








Grouping the farms by type made the variations stand out, but the overall 
figures indicate the relative importance of livestock production in the area. 


Intensity of Livestock Production 


Improved acreage and productive livestock units! per farm varied con- 
siderably with type of farm. The largest farm units were the whole milk 
farms with 173 acres of cropland and 30 productive livestock units per farm 
(Table 24). The extreme examples of intensity of the livestock enterprise 
were illustrated by the crop and livestock farms, which had 28-5 and 3-4 acres 
per productive livestock unit, respectively. Apart from these a typical live- 
stock intensity appeared to be about five or six acres per productive livestock 
unit. 


1 A livestock unit is any of the following: one mature horse, one mature cow, 1-5 colts under two years 
of age, 1-5 steers or heifers under two years of age, three calves, seven sheep, three sows, five hogs raised 
to market weight, 100 chickens. Productive livestock units include all except horses and colts. 
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TABLE 24.—ACREAGE AND LIVE STOCK PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


























: ery Improved aie sure Biolouee 

Acreage Ts Livestock 
Unit 
PA EGe tat O rene rer tag Nas Sire tk Hohe Se ee Cass ecb de Pete he wots 59 8-6 6-9 
Ee te ce GOE MN Stirs AIR MEO Niwa On tea ts 2. SMe ae ay COLE 39 7°0 5:6 
CD MMRMRR Cn IIe MAW AONE SC Leis Cate Tae Teed Bare 2-6 28-5 
ECR EC Meme airtel MO tec on Mae Sec deduide ah cts sak ve a: 75 22-1 3°4 
EE) en eM Peed, Ee GE te SPR iats We ee indicinaltis cs acoder 104 16-8 6-2 
LPUTINY Rig So ce. 5 Ue Te ae Oda iret ea acon We eee Sean ana ae Te 52 9-4 5:5 
RUMI OS Sa AIS) eens ne eee ge Bae cae andi Seen se 20 SM Se Rea 173 30-2 5:7 
Pecos LOIsee etc =, aoe > Acai. aot eee te ue Poe Sey “Poon 55 14:3 3°8 
Rita e Gc eC metals eer hiarie. 054) meee Vee Pct ee oe | 158 23-5 6:7 
SD EERO ee es Al PE oS onthe cee MRE, toe ERS CF SNR RAS SS, 132 20-6 6-4 
BAe Bera Tie ee ee rans ee hae iol beret he al iad Wins tet tae 80 15-1 5:3 

















The Crop and Livestock Enterprises 


The average farm in the area produced ten tons of grain and 40 tons of 
hay during the year. This is probably lower than normal due to the partial 
crop failure in the western portion of the area. The important point is that 
about 60 per cent of the feed value produced was in the form of hay.! In addi- 
tion it was a common practice to utilize some of the area in forage crops as 
pasture for livestock. There were certain farms, notably at Vanderhoof, where 
grain crops exceeded forage crops in importance but for the most part feed was 
produced in the form of hay or pasture. As, well as the feed produced on the 
cultivated land most farms had considerable pasture on unimproved land in 
the farm or on leased wild land. 


TABLE 25.—PHYSICAL PRODUCTION PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
































Farm Type Potion Pa as 

tons tons 
Parte Veneer URSIN Se Ite Rath on: Sha aN LD ore UA be ea e/a eR tucker ovals) 17 aed 6-4 ONG 
DULDSISEOHCO Nr te mm aaetis Leet e a Rin oe Ane Re ae SAN, het COMME ok Uae toc else,” OB. 2-0 25 
Crop eee ane ale reed ois ae re eM gh eoe FI eri rN forrest 12-8 34 
LV BSpOC RK Mee et, ae ees ee cnt Ome Rn Ne: rete, Me BRi rte Se Rei COEF LR o 8-6 51 
Mixecireerate a caeides, Cathie ee Beker etee ms OT On Ab ak. Cet Beata Dk Pete ae cee a 18-6 43 
POULLE SU re tears era ee nL en ses ame eet ie Nastia ct Me Tn a oe 5:8 24 
IW. Oleerarr hic ones, eh Cera eek a a peer cath wn AO ener ence we de deine On 12-1 68 
Vegeta DIGISOGd aire in ei ae beetar tree: Ete cl ue aaspnr tyr RPK yt Nip ok hy po eree 1-2 12 
BOra re seeches sitet oo tees ROUN e R r O IR e eT ten nche Oe, 9-1 88 
ON a Tee dee LO Sk 2 RO EM VS ok Oe NT ants a Ste te elie a ee 4-2 34 


1 One ton of grain is equivalent in feed value to 2} tons of hay. See Vrooman, C. W., G. D. Chattaway, 
and Andrew Stewart, ‘‘Cattle Ranching in Western Canada’’, Appendix III. Dominion Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin 55. 1946. 
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As a result cattle were the main livestock enterprise (Table 26). The hog 
enterprise was negligible. Hog production is a means of concentrating grain 
products for shipment from an area which is relatively remote from markets. 
In this area, then, the failure of that enterprise to develop may indicate that 
in most years there is a deficit of grain in the area. 

The whole milk producers were outstanding as the large operators of the 
area. Not only did they maintain the largest numbers of cattle but relative 
to the other types of farms their hog and poultry enterprises were also large. 


TABLE 26.—LIVESTOCK UNITS PER FARM BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 
































Farm Type Horses Cattle Sheep Hogs Poultry 

PALETLME Ui bile eee ro ed oe ee a eae eat ace 3°9 7-2 0-2 0-4 0-7 
Subsistence........ TAs ee Dt RRL OL et nT ENG MNES SOU 2:9 5:9 0-4 0:3 0-4 
TOD Pe be Bat ar eet a ra ELE eat Mn ea argh ee 2-9 yy: A tae een ar Its Reno ES a 0-2 
TAVEStOCR GRE! Rvs Bac eae eo rep eRe eI Sure gaerlees 4-8 17-5 2-0 1-4 1-1 
MAS OCS Mee Se ee ore oso eee Selle, ec cee ee oy eRe ee 4-1 13-0 1-0 2-0 0-8 
Poul ery 00 er RS ah eed Rte ati. eS Alas 2:5 6-1 0-1 0:3 2-9 
Whole jit lk See sia tc: 0, en We ay, er eer eae eee 5-5 A ES ah oan 2-8 2-8 
Veeétable sceciag cute trios eee keke ©! Br a Siete oud TAG etl he i. een 0-9 0-8 
HW 6rage meeda O74... aad A ee os eee oa 4-3 PPA A Sa: Settee 0-6 0-7 
OTE Bye Re pte See, eels ONC o es Comes Ri he nana 4:3 16:8 2-5 0-7 0-6 
Labour 


It was found in a pioneer study of northern Saskatchewan!, 1942, that on 
full-time farms one man on the average could take care of 100 acres of cropland 
and seven productive livestock units. At that rate all commercial farms in 
this study would have required 268 man equivalents. They actually used 249. 
Labour efficiency, then, appeared to be similar enough in the two areas so that 
the rates derived in Saskatchewan could be used comparatively within this 
study area. 





A homemade thresher. 


1Stutt, R. A. and H. Van Vliet, ‘‘An Economic Study of Land Settlement in Representative Pioneer 
Areas of Northern Saskatchewan’’, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 52. Issued 1945. 
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One of the reasons for the integration of livestock enterprises in a general 
farming program is that a productive outlet is provided for labour in the off 
seasons of crop production. This means of labour economy is illustrated in the 
varying efficiencies of labour on the divers farm types. Efficiency has been 
expressed as the percentage of man equivalents calculated on the basis of the 
results of the Saskatchewan study to man equivalents actually used (Table 27). 


TABLE 27.-LABOUR EFFICIENCY ON THE COMMERCIAL FARM TYPES 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45. 




















Man equivalents Labour 
per farm efficiency 
Farm Type Calculated 
Calculated Actual Fa tence 
Number Number Fie tha 
OV YBT EC ts Aan ae oat A a i Pee ne is IE ee 0-6 1-1 54 
OURS, 2h oy RRR aM Rae a eR | Sy ts EIRENE 1-5 1-3 115 
INE DrcCher eG a care Sar PN Oe aR ey aU tas 15 ag aD 1-5 1-2 2 
PoULTV Se. %. 6! ese ct bce OST REE Ae OE IL Py An hale” ne er a 0-8 1-0 80 
\WILYS? Sp FAVA oe RES IN, eo Ogee ee PONS Plat el oc ail ate pays 2-4 104 
PW OROLE Lire Cl amie fay te gy Pe Wick) Ue Mie oo wg Ste rah Singita aE Clay Gu aes 1-0 1-6 62 
UE RUS RG LTO | $8 SSR WS aa SOE eA OO ee re a A 2-1 2-2 95 
Eley meter Ores, he 8 ce lors 2 iden Sk ey es GON Tey he SND ae 1-8 1-5 120 
(CUM Wao he Se nage et are ad Oa EA a a ea 1-4 1:3 108 














In comparing labour efficiencies between farm types it must be borne in 
mind that certain livestock or crop enterprises by their very nature require 
more labour per unit. For instance labour efficiency as calculated here is not 
a suitable basis on which to compare the farms specializing in vegetable seed 
or poultry production with other farm types. Between crop, livestock and 





Modern equipment being used to windrow alsike prior to threshing or combining. 
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mixed farms, however, the figures for relative efficiencies are more meaningfur 
because of the similarity of the enterprises to those used to develop the laboul 
rating. Livestock enterprises, then, appeared to assist considerably in the 
economy of labour for the crop farms attained a labour efficiency index of 54 
compared with 115 and 125 on the livestock and mixed farms, respectively. 

At the time of the survey farmers had to compete for the labour they 
required against the thriving logging industry. Consequently, wages were high 
and the importance of attaining a fairly high level of labour efficiency was, 
therefore, essential. Moreover, even on farms where no labour was hired the 
effective use of labour was important in order to maintain earnings equal to 
the prevailing alternative wage. That many commercial farms were on or 
below this margin is illustrated by the fact that labour earnings per family on 
all commercial farms averaged $696, approximately one-third less than the 
$980 that the average part-time farmer earned off the farm. 

On the average the amount of labour hired was small. At Prince George- 
Vanderhoof 1943-44, hired labour amounted to 20 days per farm. Wages had 
averaged $56 plus board per month. Smithers farmers had hired 14 days of 
labour per farm in 1944-45 at an average wage of $89 per month plus board. 


Power 

Horses were the usual source of farm power. Seventy-one per cent of the 
farms depended upon them exclusively. The remainder had a tractor but almost 
without exception used it in conjunction with horses. 

Table 28 indicates the cost of operating those tractors. The total cost 
amounted to $1.08 per hour which included the fixed cost of 43 cents (depreciation 
and interest on investment). The fixed cost was relatively high because tractors 
were only operated on the average for 300 hours per year. On 15 farms where 
tractors had been operated more than 300 hours per year the average total hourly 
cost was 79 cents. Most farmers, however, were in the position that they had only 
200 or 300 hours of work for a tractor. Against total returns of less than $1,000, 
which was typical of a majority of farms, an operating and depreciation cost of 
$200 to $300 was quite large and probably accounted for the predominance of 
horses for power. Moreover, except for the more recent models, tractors have not 
had the versatility necessary to replace all horses on the farm. Consequently, 
a farm operator required at least two horses whether or not he had a tractor and 
perhaps without a tractor would only require four or five. The cost of tractor 
operation, then, had to be balanced against the cost of keeping two or three 
horses. Under those circumstances there is little doubt that horses were the 
more economical source of power. Furthermore, no cash outlay was needed for 
horse feed, all of which could be produced on the farm. 


TABLE 28.—COST OF TRACTOR OPERATION PER.TRACTOR 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 








$ 
‘Tractor value cee. uses Mics Se esas Soa ake (ae aa IIR Oe eae ae 603 
Operated. during year, NOUrS./2:. sank: ates ce ee a te ae ee 301 
Operating costs per hour 
BUN.) ety ire ten aeRO Nolte Ute UM eh eae eins Swen nL eo RDN Leica opi 0-54 
Repairssce os ation een On Tita set Ube dei Dia Te Oe Cu Une ee eg 0-11 
interestiat 57) oe Fes oe hae Ror es ee we ae RS Ne oe es eae 0-10 
DEDYVECUATION Sy See NG whet, ee oe aes ite Sana Seca teen hm ea ye eae 0:33 
"POt al ecg eiek in Meir Bate aes Ie ake ee ad a nk EE, AES) 1-08 


INCOME 


aH amily labour earnings”’ and “family farm surplus” have been used to express 
the financial results of the year’s business. The two figures express the net return 
to farm operators in forms suitable for different purposes. 


Al 


_“Family labour earnings”’ is the remainder when cash expenses and interest on 
capital have been subtracted from cash receipts, adjustments have been made 
for changes in inventory and the value of perquisites has been added. 


The farm business, however, is to a large degree integrated with the life 
of the operator and his family. That is to say, certain basic living expenses 
must have a priority over capital return and can be treated as a farm expense 
for a farm family must have a living before a surplus is available for debt retire- 
ment, farm expansion or savings accumulation. Agricultural progress and farm 
solvency, then, depend largely on this farm surplus. Moreover, it is a particularly 
important measure on farms where capital must be invested in farm development 
such as land clearing. The advisability of making the investment and the ability 
to repay principal and interest if money is borrowed for the investment both 
depend upon a surplus above living expenditures. 


In order to arrive at the family farm surplus, farm income was calculated 
first. Farm income is cash farm receipts minus expenses with adjustments for 
inventory changes. From farm income $700 was subtracted to obtain farm 
surplus. ‘his sum is the average expenditure on living on all farms in the area.! 
It also closely represents the average living expenditures of a man, wife and two 
children under 15 years of age. 


Farm Income in British Columbia and the Study Areas 


In 1943 the average farm income per farm for the whole of British Columbia 
was estimated at $1,149. On 159 farm records analysed in the Prince George- 
Vanderhoof districts, 1943-44, a comparable figure was $363. In 1944 farm 
income increased to $1,517 per farm in British Columbia. On 104 farms at 
Smithers-Francois Lake it averaged $414. In neither of the districts studied, 
then, was the farm income equal to the average living expenditure of $700 per 
farm. A situation in which expenditures are higher than income seems incon- 
gruous. In this case it is explained partly by the fact that many farmers earned 
considerable amounts outside the farm, partly because new farm investments 
or savings were not large enough to offset the depreciation on farm capital. 


The perquisites, that is, the items of non-money farm income, were approxi- 
mately one-third higher on the farms included in this study than on the average 
farm in British Columbia. Moreover, they were 20 per cent of total income on 
all British Columbia farms but 60 per cent on the farms included in this study. 
High perquisites are usually associated with pioneer farming. The indications 
were, then, that many farms in the study area were still in the pioneer or develop- 
mental stage. 


TABLE 29—FARM INCOME AND PERQUISITES PER FARM IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
1943 AND 1944 AND IN PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


























British Prince British Smithers- 
——— Columbia? George- Columbia? Francois 
1943 Vanderhoof 1944 Lake 
1943-44 1944-45 
$ $ $ $ 
EAT ITI ANCOIMO Maes viscose eat ooh Lae ee ee 1,149 363 Doobn 414 
POUCLUTSLC CS ment Wh rns ees hatte non ee ae Bar 473 337 448 
FhOta Lamers eee Re Teak ee rene 1,486 836 1,854 862 














1 See Table 19. 

2 Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 37, No. 1. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. Depreciation charges were adjusted upward to compare with Farm Management Studies. _ 

3 Calculated from data in Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 38, No. 1. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Family Labour Earnings and Non-Farm Income 

Family labour earnings, non-farm income and total income are tabulated in 
Tables 30, 31 and 32. On the part-time farms total income amounted to $850, 
$1,135 and $972 per farm in the three respective districts (Table 30). The income 
was almost entirely of the non-farm type; labour earnings from the farm were 
small or negative. It appeared, then, that the benefits that the part-time farmers 
had received from their farms were mainly the opportunities to obtain items of 
food at farm prices, house rent at a reasonable rate and some security in the 
event of cessation of outside employment. 


TABLE 30.—FAMILY LABOUR EARNINGS! AND NON-FARM INCOME ON 
NON-COMMERCIAL FARMS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS, 1943-45 

















Number | Family 
Area Farm Type of Labour Ab praags ree 
Farms Earnings 
$ $ $ 
Princes Georgeiig Are tcaose aes Partetimeseres ieee 19 —66 916 850 
Subsistence.......... 11 73 239 312 
Vandernoolie. asia eos ee Part-time s.8 tcee ten 8 129 1,006 17136 
Subsistence.......... 10 85 _ 276 361 
Smithers-Francois Lake........ Part-time oacky ae een. 21 —56 1,028 972 
Subsistence.......... a —614 389 — 225 


The total income of the livestock, mixed and off types farms had averaged 
approximately the same as the part-time (Table 31). The main part of the 
income, however, was from the farm, only $150 to $300 being non-farm income. 
‘“‘Labour earnings” on the crop farms in each of the three districts was notably 
low and probably indicated that farm programs based on livestock enterprises 
were the most satisfactory throughout the area. 


TABLE 31.—LABOUR EARNINGS AND NON-FARM INCOME ON COMMERCIAL 
NON-SPECIALTY FARMS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS, 1943-45 











Number | Family 


Area Farm Type of Talout Non-farm Total 


Tone acne Income Income 
$ $ $ 

Prince, GCorgess vet tee arte CTODiH oy a a 8 29 0 29 
HUVeESLOCK s waa eee 15 767 116 883 

Mixed = Seka ees 20 602 221 823 

Vanderhnool 2) ie oo eee CTOD SRS Yates cee 3 137 111 248 
Livestock. oxen 28 718 158 876 

WMEmec) Mi ct We cea, Ok 25 1,023 180 1, 203 

Smithers-Francois Lake........ COORG < 0k: acuadiee ere 5 268 260 528 
iivestock se urea 29 372 149 541 

MEXGG Bey va ae ae 20 644 350 994 




















There were a few specialty product farms in the area. Those producing 
poultry had not made significantly better earnings than the ordinary livestock 
farm type (Table 32). On the other hand, forage seed, vegetable seed and 
whole milk producers netted the highest earnings in each district of any 
farm type. 


1 Details of receipts and expenditures are shown in Appendix II. 
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TABLE 32.-FAMILY LABOUR EARNINGS AND NON-FARM INCOME ON COMMERCIAL 
SPECIALTY AND OFF TYPE FARMS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS, 1943-45 











Number | Family 
Area Farm Type of Labour Non-farm Total 











Farms Earnings Income Income 
$ $ $ 

PNR COON OG: fetan ke oh cid 2 Forage seed......... 2 2,050 50 2,100 
Poaliry (ae ae er 6 427 161 588 

Omegl ype... see 2 775 200 975 

VATLLOE NOLS fel. Sa Vets ie eke sees POUT. oe nee 1 740 21 761 
OPEC ye eo ete SP se, 1 550 335 885 

Smithers-Francois Lake........ Vegetable seed...... 3 1127 440 15567 
Forage seed......... 2 995 390 1,385 

Wholemmilks2.2-7 5.4 8 2,111 106 VPA Wy 

Poultry wer er ae 8 242 254 496 

COU Diy pear ats woe Rd 897 150 1,047 


Family Farm Surplus! 


The average surplus for all farms in the study was $317. As may be seen 
from Table 33, there were large variations according to farm type. The non- 
commercial types in each area netted the lowest surplus while some of the 
commercial specialty types netted the highest. The majority of the farms, 
however, fell in the commercial non-specialty types (crop, livestock and 
mixed) and the average surplus for these groups was negative; the mixed 
farms at Prince George-Vanderhoof earned $71 but the remainder showed 
negative surpluses. 


TABLE 33.—FAMILY FARM SURPLUS BY TYPE OF FARM, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS, 1943-45 














Family Farm Surplus 














Prince George- Smithers- 
Vanderhoof Francois Lake 
Number $ Number $ 
Non-Commercial: 
eee OL hdl] eer ge tend bite etike el lk PaVord he eeleaemindieg 27 —970 21 — 866 
ULI TPE cee ae, eA Ea ORR NIG CARAS rR PS oa 21 — 840 Is —1,273 
Commercial non-specialty: 
MET OI OC AAE oes Aer es Oe. ftae ts Ae Hama e as eats 11 —578 5 —439 
RL ViCSLOC ete nee, Baer rats Pi eRe Sis cee oe 43 —125 29 —428 
VET CeCee cars, es i nr as Aaa eee hehe, 45 71 20 —98 
Commercial specialty: 
Vegetable seed tne iii8 oaks dane na ws hse Se carne horas Raabe aubparenacts (cha Haim ag be Be 3 185 
HOrave sod ferns ec cle nied wets tebe aes eae 2 REE 2 746 
Wiholesrn il kee on ein ee Sb tee alee ay a Ae Ty es ae he nea Colhw ee ens oe. 8 1, 645 
POULT Visco SA ce eA A ay dee! ert aes we lbaas, Mees 7%, —425 8 —513 
MOTTON IONE Te eet ee Se okies. Sean nc oe co tee RTE oid aie eae 3 —320 3 75 


The surplus on the specialty farms amounted to $1,038, $1,645 and $185 
on the forage seed, whole milk and vegetable seed farms, respectively. The 
poultry farms surpluses were low, being — $425 and — $513 in the two respective 
districts. . The reason is that those farms did not represent highly organized 
efficient poultry producers. Rather they tended to be small farms on which 
the poultry enterprise predominated. 


1 A $700 allowance for living expenditure has been subtracted from farm income to obtain farm 
surplus. 
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Family Farm Surplus on Livestock and Mixed Farms 


The livestock and mixed farms constitute what may be designated the 
typical farm types in the area. Accordingly they were subjected to a more 
detailed analysis than other types with respect to farm surplus. 


On these farms, as might be expected, the number of productive livestock 
units per farm proved to be the most important factor influencing farm surplus. 
Moreover, productive livestock units also were associated closely with improved 
acreage per farm. ‘The relationships are indicated in Table 34. Most note- 
worthy is the fact that the progression from a smaller to a larger farm unit is 
associated with a fairly regular increase in farm surplus. 


TABLE 34.—FAMILY FARM SURPLUS AND IMPROVED AREA PER FARM ON 
LIVESTOCK AND MIXED FARMS BY PRODUCTIVE LIVESTOCK 
UNITS, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 1943-45 

















Family 
Productive livestock units Number Lapiey, ed farm 
surplus! 
acres $ 
Number 
Prince George 
DA A ere Rincad etd Bnd Be re ee ae Ce ae eta nee ee 26 39 — 290 
1B Sod eer ee ee hh td. Ee ala Bl ages 0s sn een, PES Ae catig Lee 8 69 —93 
asf Ceo SC ET HEMT ALOE tetee OS aA DORNER Ard Neags | Ptah Lay MESHES) UO De ABA To Led a hoe 1 75 347 
SORT IE e a ia ce Pes ws chess Dug ah, Seale Ree alos eecsay ae oe FRIES ACU SIIL Riae ee SPR PAS CNR al OCIS | Oe rt a| ca 
Vanderhoof 
ga ie ee de oO Gin ee nn Sn ep I Sse bet ade Oh a PMA AES ae ad 18 68 — 220 
TOS OAR ee Re Sable Ne Ch eels te AGS wae ee eee) 2 ed Oe eee 16 92 —186 
ae ae tee a VE Ce 5 REE dan Se MRED LEC RARE aby NI LSM A TSM RR LD A 6 He nat 9 102 269 
SOS eee a eS hah Oreet ry go ala RON ee ahdetee 2a ae aN ae ea 2 UN eee Ca 10 159 t 027 
Smithers 
1 Feast Sape e «. e r 2  ene  meen ei YL) Path DME te Marta ey. Sia ee SC Te 19 84 — 136 
GT: AGE Re: Rs ties SE PRED DG Os MEP Bae CMR RISE Lak AE ad od a | Ph, 15 108 —96 
Did te senie s&s rays oe a ht EA ae hc eee OW tay ae ea ae Ee 6 141 —68 
a9 oa etree thee Baha tac tn RRR LB AS MR eee cane URLS Tl ESL t EO ok 1 162 122 
Francois Lake 
; Ek: Sane RMON 523 a Ra AEN OR SE OR Me RCE n Re rik I oe OM BS ES 
DAI R Ns e SeeR es | Ne, eae Peters Soa men Oy oy a Age Pia Mera a Teg rae ee 3 134 — 225 
DAS PER A SE ec ae) Ae A oe meee ee Dia ARR ES OED ks PEM gg aA 2 116 —94 
LL REY Aue at eet ey 3 MAE Ge RRS BE i A Mee et AE Vt She Wea OS ah Se 3 139 38 


In order to present these data more clearly, they are illustrated graphically? 
in Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5. In these figures a straight line drawn parallel to the 
base. will show the probable farm surplus from a farm the size of which is 
measured in productive livestock units and the associated acres of cropland. 





1 Adjusted to offset partial crop failure at Smithers and Francois Lake. The value of grain and hay 
purchased and reduction in feed inventory was added to farm surplus. On Prince George and Vanderhoof 
farms the increase in feed inventory value completely offset the value of grain and hay purchased. 


2 For graphic presentation the data of Table 34 were smoothed. Since the relationship was clearly 
linear smoothing consisted of fitting a straight line by the least squares method to the data plotted on 
arithmetic scale paper. The relationships in each district were found to be as follows:— 


Prince George: 
Improved acres=30+1-7 (productive livestock units) 
Farm surplus = —571+30-5 (productive livestock units) 


Vanderhoof: 
Improved acres = 55+1-7 (productive livestock units) 
Farm surplus = —527+25-2 (productive livestock units) 


Smithers: 
Improved acres = 56+2-8 (productive livestock units) 
Farm surplus = —259+8-8 (productive livestock units) 
Francois Lake: 
Improved acres = 112+0-6 (productive livestock units) 
Farm surplus = —518+14-0 (productive livestock units) 
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Fic. 2.—F amity Farm Surpius AccorpDiInG To Propuctive LivEsrock UNIts AND IMPROVED 
ACREAGE, PRINCE GEORGE District, 1943-44 


MARGINAL 





PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED FAMILY 
LIVESTOCK ACREAGE _ Farm 
Units SURPLUS 
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Fig. 3.—FaAmMILy Farm Surpetus AccorpDING TO PrRopucTIvE Livestock Units AND IMPROVED 
AcREAGE, Livestock AND Mrxep Farms, VANDERHOOF District, 1943-44 





PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED FAMILY 
Livestock ACREAGE FARM 
UNITS SURPLUS 
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- Fie. 4.—Famity Farm Surpius Accorpine To PropuctivE Livesrock Units aND IMPROVED 


ACREAGE, Livestock AND Mrxep Farms, SmirHers District, 1944-45 


Of MARGINAL 
FARM 





PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED FAMILY 
LIVESTOCK ACREAGE FARM 
UNITS SURPLUS 
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Fic. 5.—Farm Sureius AccorpineG To Propuctive Livestock UNItTs AND IMPROVED ACREAGE, 
Livestock AND Mrxep Farms, Francois Lake District, 1944-45 





PRODUCTIVE IMPROVED FAMILY 
Livestock ACREAGE Farm 
UNITS SURPLUS 


ETO ot sow, 
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The data portrayed in the Figures centre about the marginal farm. This 
is represented by the straight line drawn through zero farm surplus. The 
marginal farm would represent that farm which, during the year of the study, 
paid operating and depreciation expenses and $700 to the operator. It netted 
no surplus for interest on investment, debt retirement or savings. 


A marginal farm, then, would fall short of being a satisfactory farm unit 
in at least two respects. First, a farmer with owned capital legitimately could 
expect to earn a fair rate of interest on it. Second, a farmer with borrowed 
capital would need a surplus with which to make the annual payments of 
interest and principal. The latter farmer definitely would require additional 
income if living expenditures were to be maintained at $700 per year. The 
satisfactory farm, then, is somewhat larger than a marginal one. 


The probable surplus also gives an indication of the debt-carrying capacity 
of the farm. As an example, the operator of a farm which netted a surplus of 
$100 would be able to make the annual payment necessary to amortize a loan 
of $1,485 in 25 years at an interest rate of 43 per cent. 


From the figures the marginal farms appear to be approximately as follows: 


19 productive livestock units and 63 acres of cropland at Prince 
George; 21 productive livestock units and 90 acres of cropland at 
Vanderhoof; 29 productive livestock units and 135 acres of cropland at 
Smithers; 37 productive livestock units and 135 acres of cropland at 
Francois Lake. 


It is necessary to make some reservations in interpreting the results shown. 
The crop in the Smithers and Francois Lake districts was a partial failure in 
the year of the study and it is improbable that it was completely offset by the 
favourable price of farm products which prevailed. In all probability, then, 
the farm unit in those districts that will return a positive farm surplus over a 
period of years is somewhat smaller than is indicated by the data. At Prince 
George and Vanderhoof the crop was more nearly normal. It may be, then, 
that because of the favourable price situation prevailing at the time of the 
study the minimum size that would ensure solvency on a long time basis would 
be somewhat larger than was indicated by the data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study indicates that the rate of progress in agricultural development 
in the area had been fairly slow. This serves to emphasize the difficulties which 
face a settler who attempts to improve forested land. The fact, too, that farm 
income per farm in the area was only one-half of the provincial average suggests 
the desirability of a considerable adjustment in many farm businesses. 


Two factors which have been instrumental in retarding agricultural 
development in the area are worthy of consideration in the light of this study. 
The first is the cost of bringing the forested land under cultivation. The second 
is the handicap of comparatively high shipping costs from the area. 


The first factor is particularly significant in view of the direct relationship 
which appeared to exist between size of farm business and income. Under 
typical production practices of the area livestock and improved acreage were 
the important components which determined size of farm business. Improved 
acreage, though, tended to be the limiting factor for land had been brought 
under cultivation only at a fairly slow rate. By hand labour it would require 
15 to 65 years to clear the 60 to 135 acres needed for the minimum satisfactory 
farm unit. It was understandable, then, why more than one-half of the farms 
were still below the minimum satisfactory size. 
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The first step, then, in the solution of the problem would seem to be in 
the extension of improved acreage on existing farms to the minimum indicated 
by the study. Since the farm capital to a large extent already exists on these 
farms much of the labour return from additional acreage would be net. On 
those grounds the extension of improved acreage could be justified even at a 
fairly high cost. 


With respect to the creation of new farms the physical factors of forest 
cover and soil need to be considered more carefully. From the study soil type 
appeared to be lesser in importance. No significant differences in farm income 
were found associated with different arable soil types. Cost of clearing, how- 
ever, and its relationship to probable farm surplus are obviously major con- 
siderations. As a sound basis for settlement probable farm surplus should be 
sufficient to offer a reasonable return on the capital invested in land development 
and farm equipment. 


It is probable, too, that some outside employment can continue as part of ° 
a sound agricultural program. If wages can be earned off the farm at a time 
of the year when outside employment does not seriously interfere with farm 
“operations, then it is equivalent to an increase in farm surplus by the amount 
earned. 


With respect to the second factor, it may be that a solution worthy of 
consideration would be a search for a product in which the area would have 
definite production advantages. The success achieved by the few forage crop 
seed producers suggests that this enterprise has some of those advantages. 
The fact is, however, that throughout the area the acreage devoted to forage 
crop seed is not large. Nevertheless, the clovers and timothy grow well in 
the area and it seems that this natural adaptation could be more fully exploited. 
It may be that production problems are the limiting factor. In that case 
intensive research in those problems probably would be well repaid. 
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APPENDIX I 


Soils and Vegetation! 


The Chilako Association is the most extensive of the non-arable group of 
soils. It has been developed on glacial till and consists of medium to light 
textured soils. The tree cover, mainly lodgepole pine and spruce is valuable 
as building material and fuel. The soil survey considers the Association 
unarable because of the heavy forest cover, stoniness, coarse texture and lack 
of subsurface water. 


The Barrett Association likewise was derived from glacial till. The topo- 
graphy is generally unfavourable, varying from rolling to mountainous. In 
addition heavy clearing is required and stoniness prevails. As a result these 
soils are deemed more suitable for forests than for agriculture. Vegetation 
consists mainly of lodgepole pine, which varies in density from thin to com- 
mercial stands. 


The Gunniza Association is considered the poorest soil of the area. It is 
gravelly and stony, low in organic matter and low in moisture-holding capacity. 
It is most often found associated with the Chilako Association. 


The Eena Association is lacustrine in origin. It is a sandy soil free of 
stones. Drainage is excessive and as a result only small depressional areas are 
suitable for agriculture. These small areas are, however, seldom large enough 
for a farm unit. With those exceptions the Association is non-arable. 


The Mapes Association is also lacustrine in origin. It is generally a rather 
unproductive soil and is considered to be on the border line of arability. The 
texture is coarse, organic matter and moisture-holding capacity are low. The 
natural vegetation is lodgepole pine, characterized by open stands of mature 
trees which are valuable as firewood and fencing material only. 


The Saxton and Giscome Associations are of small extent. They are found 
on gravelly water-worked deposits. Excessive drainage makes these soils 
unsuitable for agriculture. 


The Braeside Association, similar in origin to the Saxton, is low in organic 
matter, poor in water-holding capacity and is considered best used when left 
in its forested state. 


The arable Associations are ten in number. Generally they consist of 
lacustrine and alluvial deposits and the soils developed on glacial till where 
the topography is suitable for cultivation. 


The Pineview Association is a clay soil, lacustrine in origin. Except for 
the hilly phases, which occupy relatively small areas, the soils of this Associa- 
tion are arable. However, because of the cost of clearing the forest cover 
about one-half of the area has been classified as temporarily non-arable. The 
natural forest on that part consists of a heavy growth of lodgepole pine and 
spruce. On the other hand the area occupied mainly by aspen and willow is 
suitable for agricultural development. 


The soil in general lacks organic matter and the heavy texture impedes 
spring drainage. Alsike clover is recommended as a crop that will add organic 
matter and probably also increase the permeability of the soil. In spite of its 
faults, when this soil is properly managed grain and hay crops yield well. 





1 Summarized from Farstad, L. and D. G. Laird, ‘‘Soil Survey of Vanderhoof-Smithers Area, 
British Columbia,’’ Unpublished; and from Kelley, C. C. and L. Farstad, ‘‘Soil Survey of the Prince 
George Area, British Columbia,” British Columbia Soil Survey Report No. 2. 1946. 
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The Vanderhoof Association is a heavy textured soil of lacustrine origin. 
A very small percentage is too hilly for cultivation. The remainder is undulating 
to rolling and practically stone free. 


The natural forest consists of both deciduous and evergreen trees, including 
aspen, willow, lodgepole pine and spruce. From a settler’s point of view the 
heavy clearing involved is an impediment to progress. 


Agriculturally the Association is a fertile soil for the cereals, oats, wheat 
and barley and the legumes, alfalfa and alsike clover. Problems associated 
with the management of this soil are slow drainage in the spring and a propensity 
to bake later on in the season. 


The Bednesti Association is a silt deposit. About one-third of the area is 
in a hilly phase considered non-arable. The arable phase is well drained and 
more easily handled than the clay soils. The natural vegetation of spruce 
and lodgepole pine is heavy enough to make clearing rather costly. Once 
cleared the yields of grain, timothy and alsike are quite satisfactory. In general 
the organic matter and available minerals in the soil are low and need to be 
conserved and supplemented. 


The Doughty Association is a heavy water-laid soil that has been developed 
under a forest cover. When cleared it is considered arable and agriculturally 
quite similar to the Vanderhoof clay. The forest cover however, is heavier 
and more costly to remove. It consists mainly of large fir and pine valuable 
for commercial lumbering. 


The Driftwood Association has been developed on glacial till and consists 
mainly of a medium textured soil. It covers quite an extensive area in the 
western portion of the survey area. It is a fertile soil for grains, grasses and 
legumes. Moreover, much of it is fairly easily cleared of a light forest growth. 
It is however, considered to be only about two-thirds arable because of stoniness 
and hilly topography. Even the undulating and rolling lands, which are the 
phases suitable for cropping, present a serious problem in soil erosion during 
the spring run-off period. As a result much of the land is kept in grass. 


The Nulki Association is a heavy soil developed on a lacustrine deposit. 
It is considered to be one of the best soils of the region. The organic matter is 
high enough to give the soil a good granular structure. Agriculturally it is well 
suited for coarse grains, alfalfa and clover. 


The Prairiedale Association has been developed on silty lacustrine deposits. 
The topography is level, drainage is adequate and stones are almost entirely 
absent. It is an excellent soil for oats, wheat and barley. Moreover, it is 
fairly easily cleared of its natural vegetation, consisting chiefly of a light 
growth of aspen. 


The Telkwa Association is a heavy-textured alluvial soil. The topography 
is undulating and surface drainage is good. The natural vegetation consists of 
aspen and willows which can be cleared fairly easily. Agriculturally this 
Association is well suited to coarse grain, grass and legume production. 


The Fraser Association is an alluvial soil. The natural forest is very often 
a heavy growth of deciduous trees which has followed the burned over coniferous 
forest. The cost of clearing is therefore an impediment to development. Once 
cleared the soil is best adapted to grain, timothy and alsike clover. Of the 
penta soil constituents, organic matter particularly needs to be added to 
the soil. 
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The Nechako Association has developed on silty alluvium. The total area 
is arable and is a fairly good agricultural soil. The location of these soils only 
slightly above river level makes them subject to frost. Consequently, they 
are best suited to the clovers or timothy. 


There is in addition to the Associations mentioned a class of undifferentiated 
alluvial soils, a large part of which is arable and very productive. They are 
in general quite similar to the Nechako Association. 


APPROXIMATE AREAS OF VARIOUS SOIL ASSOCIATIONS, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA 





Non- 
Association ie! ey ye be 
cres 
COVES UF's che | oS en Ng Mea Nica etl gone i NE Or clea ne DO; OLD: ieee. pemee cate 750, 319 
oe Le Cire en Voted £5 ee aA Sou be ays re cet he dead ibe 3 hee Bede 5 290. 400! tes eee. 290, 400 
VS HESNES UAT: GOT jon ia a ite oe hae a a a ee i oe ed 94087 ieee eee te 9,408 
VEST, yuo. 2) ae ee ph ee ae BE re ete: Dele Bean ae Senn San ae O4, Ud L alent eee 54, 051 
Od etal ee MEN A Ma ey ht Ure a ky oOo ube ers as bee dbs §, 450 ae 8,450 
See LOT er Sir ee mer ne nd eau te eo deo lane oh ache 12: 786: (ee eee 12,786 
COM oey AREF 2 NEE OS RD aia CORED neh pea A Ite ee 30) O22 eee eae a 33, 092 
rok Cee ee On) Pid at, cei ee AR ed a eh ee AS OAC chia tt ee Oa 48,940 
eT en ae Weert eS a vn MN clot oe Aes od bide he dlolaa a cid oleae 309, 690 294, 182 15,508 
HEROES ECS aS IR 2 Ts A A a a 277, 500 273,850 3,650 
VATE TCG Coin be Eo i cal Re ED, TEE At a a 1 a 57,897 48,069 9, 828 
NTSC, Aer mene. to. ee Ne CR ieee Pe yg A TM iA abe or 7,090 L090) (2k ees 
LOA STRIOLS OS Fa a RIS OD. I oa a aE eee 155, 540 106, 820 48,720 
at een ee EMEA mre FG Bi eet ark wate stems UE. bs ant Dake W des 6, 120 6120) Voie eee ee 
Lei are tes Oe ee en ee oe eS a ne ee 11, 340 TES SAO) st ace ee tee 
ES IEE aah oo Sack sccdeget ie) SAIN IRE e te Ai Se Sotto A de 14, 140 TAGIAO OS Sahih 
POP RPRSPRT EME, Se SS a ee ee 0 a a 38, 579 DOU OTOD ena tat Sree yee ae 
COCO SnMPRM ok ete he che A | Mea) iced «ade lene wk & eadte dekatee 26, 800 26 S00) etase te ae 
ORE SEN et RE Te nti Ln ans Set ae ee a a 0,442 5 es aren, Reena ne 
SUN PORN rae de: Cer IME Ae eh Mee See a eae Oy 2,117,614 832, 462 1, 285, 152 
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APPENDIX II 


ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON PART-TIME FARMS BY 
DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


: Smithers- 
— Gare Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
CTO E Seer ye dc ee ea Or ee La: Ease Gane ae ee 102 350 173 
Livestock. sores Bee le Sn Te AL en eR a ae ees 214. 149 330 
Other farm. prouucess ace sees oe eee ee eee 76 164 112 
Miscellaneous: 2h: S otek oe en Soe Migs Ste een 31 18 49 
CORALS ee Bite cc rem thin etka 2s reek aah Saar aan Re 423 681 664 
Expenses— 
EP AXES ie Sar eS a AC VOLS ely Ee ee Le ee 27 ai 40 
I erYo Pes CD eee ee SR Mb eee Cmee | viet RC ce 45 35 90 
Hguipment, repathscies’ 2 cat cin octal neem eee lee ae 14 24 16 
BUN Pe palrs ee > he raee ei epsis estos ch state a eee ee eae 11 58 9 
lractoranag threshertt) fee ieee epee dana ee eee 13 59 18 
Auto nO truck cneteey ee ee te en Gh a ee eee 38 91 51 
Hired dabour: 22852 See eee ee ee eee ee 29 10 bse 
IMiscéllancotis'. wa Gap cte ca kts oat oh ce eth ks 203 231 114 
8 Bo) ot: ae Seat aae i Coe RoI ed 2 in Mae coe RB of 380 Dap 406 
(anital expenditures ste.+ bc sdeeiene htc oes cee ne ee ee _ 485 280 232 
Enyventory enanee soos foe): Bae ene i sol aera eed Go ee 132 1 —210 
ING DeTAOMLATINS 5, ccite te Meee te Seen te sees * 19 8 21 


ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON SUBSISTENCE FARMS BY 
DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 





: Smithers- 
— as Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 

CGLOD FIN ot ai ae Sap wines Aes FA eee a ee 31 38 20 
Tiivestock ew! cake ce Cr ae ie eee ae ee ae 124 232 242 
Other farm Produce mc, \ aoe 2 oe meee tie een ena ty 54 51 74 
Miscellaricous soni cc th. tne tne TE, Hone a oe en : 38 3 16 
fo) 1:5 A ale SR SAP CT etre AS bai Ld Ciel ye 247 324 352 

Expenses— 
SILAS FE tee ea oh AEH SEIT yh ipa ON a 20 16 65 
BOE Ka Be lsetale Sead a ee ay Rho ke eS ae Ee ET one tek ais 35 60 
EQuipment repair .o. cos ohnleh Wee. leek Geen, 12 3 27 
Buriding topairsas toys & clty fl ee en aE ee 22 7 6 
ARO rone hotel wander Al, Mac dadoanoeuawl oe. FP ae Ee See ee ee eee A NAF RY 
Auto and ieee Oyo ss ee, Os es nae eR nae 37 15 60 
FiPea TA ROURAR sine 2c, Les Oe en see an ens ee ewan 2 Dy faye 
Miseellaneougtiue in ante eerie eae ky an ore ees 95 121 91 
POT race cre ee ea aire a te, ONCE Arch ate Ree BL 225 202 398 
Capitalvexpend ities ak? sutra se Were rele ne ects BUR lee Oe i, 154 228 850 
Inventory, Ghative vis. < nu. nae Me ate Wares yates ue: —39 —5 204 
Number tiara nr ome ete he Ae aks Soke) eerie. heen oa eins 11 10 5 








1 Custom work is the largest item included here. Also included are cash rent, blacksmithing, small 
hardware, binder twine and fire insurance. 
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ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON CROP FARMS BY 
DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 











. Smithers- 
— Cate Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
ES DUT ee Be SOI Sikes 2 iN at | SM A a ee Re OY nS Pa 445 787 910 
ETE Pe ra lee Lt 2a BAO PRG oan en VR i 68 220 82 
Pe UAL DLOG UOC net hak sss statin cats bud Gag eee hak wis 91 fj 184 
USC MB GUS Ae een a ei retires oe cit cat's oh artiea eect 44 39 18 
SAGA terarte AOR ET, Pat cce gaat s dhe ote shia asthe ER risctehe e 648 1,053 1,194 
Expenses— 
ALI SASS MS so eS agp ee haan RSI Gs AG CD OR Pree 21 52 61 
LPT po ova 2 hata i DPA SA Da go gel ge Re PR CO em Ll ad OR rere Ade ae ool 6 
ePID ROMER CTMIES cic. ie are aa as wie aes aoe cree eee 4 7 il 
POPE Te Irae a tet. ween Notte ee raceme. o/s ieee 24 5 51 
SP OLORIGI LOTESNEL, acca. octie cots suse cit cae ee noeowhek Des phe, (shes Wae ee eae Late TAL eee cst 
PNG PEN SENG VBA VOU oe an ea ME Ae Rade a a 22 19 33 
EE SaTC Mee, EU LE e a essen Mee ote ey SC) Rae ped 52 if 78 
PEO OT OMOCMIatr te We aa old hee Acs cerns Big lity Ove Minsk ee 148 615 164 
SMTA Babe) oat cl il i A ec OR a Mee a Ae i 294 605 410 
OMA WORDENCLILITES Seki it. orotic ns be ye eh oe eden ers ss 184 5 370 
NTE MCA teat CHI SL Oe a Re pe ae i ee ae ae —58 —320 —56 
MMM OGTAOL NOTING Me, ccd ck EES Wee dae che B oc ouee ek 8 3 5 





ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON LIVESTOCK FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 








: Smithers- 
_— Ce Vanderhoot Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 

OCT OPM eee i Noly Mie he, CE ciate Mahi Obts RalaE S oaks 89 <2, 58 
LU Ee Pat oo” NE Ras Cae eT ALP eS 411 742 626 
PGC GM AL UITULOCLUCON . shirt tics ote Sa ax rn eee, Pate lta ale 515 460 534 
A Esvsr ete TREES Sy 60 ee ee ee 9 BL A Oe 82 78 41 
DLC Uae 2 a oe aralt IS A Os Ae ncaa ae 1,097 sad 1,259 

Expenses— 
BE Gees eee a a eteee sao chai cbc or dla Kvaal Uetls omucd tbe te ha, ahaha, 6% 30 39 44 
EO OCIMM ree Teens eared ei neg ere AE VE aos 95 95 164 
CHIP Oral ODAC et ee. eae rc a ante 63, eye hetand gigolo aa 19 21 20 
Vadiyete i akcosg of s Rie siS3 nee awh Any One wal RRA Reais ie foe Rel ae eee 23 Ze 27 
PPP CUOT ANE ENTESNOEY ce Sr BP. 7 ese thier Pee eee ks 19 63 5 
TIT OMIM LUMO ae Se ne eto 8 eerie ee uc ahs peat oes 68 68 78 
Pineda bourse a atta Aaa bee oa g oe eae. 8 75 66 
Wi Weel lanemust sc citeelia hac cca tiae oats Ricks Oe hoton e ae 140 177 166 
OLA eee See AS ee ral hPa se bslen 402 560 570 
Be ROR DCUCICUT CAteMs ete das ventana citeste het loa ae ye « 179 234 509 
BE VERLOYYVCHANE Osea U Na sis cc naka Acs F Cue asnokentls tees ft 36 85 
BALTULES TCH if LETT engl cn ey tcc Dante caa te geist Caos YAP CAC beaTY  a 15 28 29 


1 Ibid. 
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ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON MIXED FARMS BY DISTRICT, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 











. Smithers- 
—- Gone Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 

COROD hoc is Gy ck eae oe eH Clo tad alae a a arena RNR eats 364 978 618 
ESERROSUOC eo eine etic cor eben eee recloee id Steet ears eee ners 355 979 452 
Ober farm Produces: a5 si betas ates eto 4 oh ghas titer hermes 210 160 402 
MascellanGous st luton. cna tete cce ein ost scat hetel aicieP tate vie 59 201 183 
PLO Gece ato eae ROL IL 8 Cute Re ean kee Sac de May eee 988 2,318 1,655 

Expenses— 
TEAR OS ee ae Meroe rahe a ars Ruste stohois tale ahaa Meret cae ye ret taee 26 63 65 
RECO eee eet a oe SNe ite Cee ay eee ee een 18 42 52 
Hawi pM entarepawlss. wera beak men Soe 5 oO tetais scronnenae 15 40 35 
Bid ig PERaITS Kosice cee eG ee ais oiely eee ieee re oes 29 14 14 
MractOreancdet Ares ere eee ee ee are eee eke eee eae eter 20 127 101 
LATIEOLATIC oth CK Mate Sana ee Beets a minaret cece Rear to ancee nays 64 USS 86 
Ired Ta bouts 2 Sarnia each. ren ee, ee ore he 25 156 112 
Miscellaneoustics mice « sere cle ce eels ac aera 183 246 203 
OEOUN. Mick taecten eis of bred Sate oa oh Rane 380 803 668 
Caprtalaexpendi tures 05.00 ben eee cats enact eiete ke oe entree 293 864 614 
In Ventorysc Hane Gnie. Sarat «sat coe. tetas CAE Se ee eaten 112 362 217 
INAT INI DOT OutAU TS es cides tirg ois os ec eres ee sore cre eee 20 7495 20 


ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON POULTRY FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-1945 


; Smithers- 
—- ‘ons Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
Oa) Ry aay RE, ON SA Rn Heck Rtg ang Leer on, 280 56 
Livestock..." Meee Seok aos lke o eks Site dae eee thre, ge teen 255 890 271 
Other farm (produce.+ stoke eee ea ee ee ee 1,085 1,680 730 
Miscellancos.. SRE cis eos ae ead eee ates eee LS Ae, | eo ee ences ae 
LOU Fee kbs ele Slashers AEWA 2 ORO DLT Meee Aa nee 1,395 2,850 1,079 
Expenses— 
EROS S58 Sectvdtaleaats Cece Ne RA ME ee Eran Rs Gee nen tae 34 114 32 
ee 5 8 Pear ooccte Poe eee Cie ee 228 75 274 
Hauipmentirepairs.cy. scones os BL rere mnie apes Ne 14 28 OE 
Buildinc repalrsas.. 5s es See eee cee 80 25 12 
‘Lraétoreand thresher. on. woe hind eee 2 ce tet oe 30 266 
Aubo amd trek ccsaiet steicy Gee os fe note Satie eee eae 80 162 137 
Haired Va our aire ita ee ace een eee, ote eM Wn atin chest oN te PR BO aa tug! eee ce preeee rte 19 
Miscellaneous nas 4. cole Peers ans whose ae 172 778 255 
; Ota re ARee aren Leet Rene 2 Ee te Aen ere ae 670 1,448 758 
Wapltawexpendwures waka eee eens, Due be eae Gace ae eee 313 220 170 
Inventory chanpe’. ily. 0s..Sceern te trie cee he Reo, eee —188 — 640 36 
Neinrber-of farms cd oh3 Geet. ceAGR eee Po eee 6 1 8 





1 [bid. 
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ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON WHOLE MILK FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


I 
Oo aoa ee 





: Smithers- 
—— Gas Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 

ES DO inc] ute ras Sar eae he Ag OR RES AR? (i TUL (OS A 201 
lent PARTS ease 36 onset, ez Me Ue Rag GAR CDC ROSE ARS eT OGG CERRO aha I nO ae aC 1, 244 
IOC BCI or UV PLOUMGe tel tavvestiic © Yoo oe che SR ee eee bats cate Oo ae ce 4,474 
ESTOS WES NG SUSE ao ea ga es ras neha on MEO nat SURE | Boy Mee uid SNAG sail cathe i 231 
TRGR EN 6 ef ra is ll Tel sae WN te OR a ae WO ae sR asi Sy 6, 150 

Expenses— 
EROS Endy. Bocelt SMA Uie aU Brink os ONS eee ee Rees Oars be ee ee | a CA 102 
UNSSSh ok SES Oo Ee Bie Cesk vga a me RNa ia a SOM apie Reeser I a nat Venn ie as [ier CR NGS 900 
PMIP Tete TOMA SN OS AT Phe its eck ooh ie gee tea ht TM eo ake Vics leu ea ne 99 
J EATALG SAE O a Sos ok eh 27 A ee ge ea on oe Ai Co ig Weel PU 78 
SOTCNOV UR AES TNT SCL OY gee BE Each rani Wee aie OS Rn en Ut ee Se Dias 275 
MITE PC LTC a SRT ag Nie ST i a A eg OL NR aR eT IS NR Loe NR Oa, SE 253 
La EOTE Sh Men RYSTLP aes leet yh BURL AL cee a es SOc eae oP Pa aN eae IARI ALC nae 978 
iiScotmneoienee ards Mtns See, dre Chae ead ee ty So, [ada ae ea le 685 
Sieh El Been Re PN Ge nM A AT CE ete Ro Wes) y Sey Raabe Cts eg Wee te See 3,370 
Carin NOx renC uur esme ea Nand OMe. hock. cle joule vebasiots. jc Libey CON deo Ree ce cece cay ante 1,660 
CONIA Vue We nO, MEE Loe ees) carne rah Ra TAW oon wate gk beg chs. gle 1,098 
PTOI Militia see ae hue ye eee TiS hee ee oe! 0 0 8 


ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON VEGETABLE SEED FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


eee en eee eee eee 
OO oo —[—$—aoeosos0sSsSS00000 0 0 0 0 00 eee eee 








: Smithers- 
cee tae Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
COD nm Uae Mee NaS Ruri Gt™ te acne nee mis tg et ame ek wo thy Boks vce cle chad due dab dew es: elo 
Pave LOe emperor ances Pet Me ke SMI ee ea ye ok lee Ed ac Be das La am Sodee adios 28 817 
IN aReve es Tas aio] ea DUCT OR ts © oe Se eee oie Rae he pe Se ei (ee 6 ge 193 
ESOS emi COll Sear eal ah eee SG aes Ly Se tal Sink ah chat toh k bdaoe oan 207 
WSL Sey hace Aka ie ety fab adc <A rat ERR Fe EO Sass Ofek] be nie CO Cg! A 2,090 
Expenses— : 
ine a eee eer men aCe Tra as AAR ee fa oh oa NO te Malek Wowie | agitate oka oS. 41 
Heed ross Paya |i PSySe E etee hich Can AS 21 to lhar MARE Babe © hea ep hy] nan RS ee ar RR 20” 10 
Pires Lora et OD RIT Sap rear Pence Danae Ss No ich A SNM woo liek Gh ater Game Taare MES oe oe 28 
USUI cLPerLs hee aan ek Cpt: we Det ny SY Wea te WI Cn cay ve hes nae aie DD, 
UraC LOMA ros ernst Shee de tl Te dea sala Wee entk ork ots cleo ces a es 109 
ANCA UN Tg TO ano Dye te Seine ion ale oD Se ee ee ye (ce A eT a i 126 
PLT See a OU Meee nC OM nin Gin EU SES ASS Le UAL Maen Gk Roe de hts Soil ee ay 
VL ISCO ULAR GOSS Henery hres lr min ek IRAE! os De Ate Feb ee rd Ae 5 don W's aoe tou he ee 156 
UL UHL ge mn Pre ee 9: (ERE Tiioe LEE AON Y oth N eS fF ce Bass Neb ec eonlecbon’y ulletae Gdmau ah ee 549 
PLA BOXDaNOU ns eens tin te bette tae fo haa oe otk «edd os Lace anc ee ues locals Lam bbe weet 735 
Piru CgE Can Ome tien te suit Mt NRE Cuenca) Sco cc's 4 ais facies sooner ne bk Sao 80 
EN EIYUSOP OMTSLTING Catt wh Vee as ea ete eS Seo Re. pe 0 0 3 
1 Tbid. 
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ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON FORAGE SEED FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-45 


. Smithers- 
—- Gane Vanderhoof Francois 
Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
CSOD os hare woe RY oc Risley ten eee tele ihe ourode tvceihine @ OS Dear: 27 LOD me Jee ae Ee 2,520 
Jian igetch Rate) ate Sigil e MDs epinies wear Tua ear Me AGM eats A oe 2a DLO aS teen eee 615 
Other “farm produce s% site eith cnaieet ets, Searle etaig ee reas B50 2 tls Sones ates 25 
IMGsGellanecouSe ae ns cine sleet tatters ner ae ne eae Retr HG] 0 Merial Waele ys vet ey ly a 310 
PD bal ee Paes eee cate a bac ena, MON ned Se Tey nae eater BiB) ats sa te ae 3,470 
Expenses— 
REAR OS Shs alae cg sehen Ppt aiat ele less, tn cee Re ch ae aa? eer (eae nn feactemegtons ett ents 80 
1eReveye Bae MIR a cma ey A Me IGS Gn LAAT Onell ya an aE Nan HA A Ul | Ea er caine OP NM PRP ADT I og, 
IO QUIDTAGNb LOPAILE: oc sheowlotenatind anne > ce De eee on a tree A OT ia eres aN ne Fe 110 
PTY TESTS. o<7.6-4 Uae taavae aivl-one see Ee ectome cere LOS (yl Soe ecw eae 2 50 
Tractoriand. threshers id. ccs cae ha ele oe ieee D0 yi sas eo eae 48 
PA TITOANOTUTUCK He aint ose inisgers cheese ee een ee 198 a ee ee 331 
Hiredilabour 2? 3). cee cote Jen ae nine ere TAO hy ee ee a eae, 760 
Miscellaneous? 2 2db eaters ropes eile cre eats Gane HOLS AES eee 92 
PES OUALI GY d Set cd Pegi 8 eC Bae OEE Eee ee 1, 065%. oul scene L ATI 
Capittalexponditures 2. ean see ets Gata eres 15656 40k oe ae 849 
TNVERCOFY. CHATZOU Li iin. wih stoic tec i Be Bae Sees Leas eee ee oh S01 a eee ee eo eae - . 165 
Num beroidarms ©. 2 .aice hate eee Eee Cae ee eee 2 fiat ices Wien 9a wae ss 2 


ITEMIZED CASH FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES ON OFF TYPE FARMS 
BY DISTRICT, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1948-45 





: Smithers- 
—- eee Vanderhoof Francois 
& Lake 
$ $ $ 
Sales— 
©) ie) » om ae aT Pe eNO Reem DE MRIS Se hy Hate Wythe otal Nina tea bare CoA ral bose pease yes oy a5 210 
Livestock iis acter en sates Pein ah heel cree ee 590 RE Soren See 810 
Othor farm produce: ek ce acetate ae ee Oe 135 30 120 
Miscellancouds:s, Froth c Mora eed PU eee a dite 1,345 360 1,167 
SLOtaLe 3. See Ae atu c caer dhe te Oe ee ae eee 2,070 390 2,307 
Expenses— ; 
SEER OG sic s WRtens Se Diels fe eb to rae tea eee Uae RMA Re eae ~ 20 13 78 
1 (cto DEA, a eee ne MN ak Yc Na de Men eM ima mgs ac) PSA ER Sora me! St Bly gee arse) 109 
HGuipmentarepains. ene s ack ee eee see ee ee 5S) SUA acct stees e ORe eee 72 
Binlding repairs: 22 se nae ee ee Oa eee Wa ee LOA Gre le ae eee 135 
Tractor and -threshor: 20. sy aoe eee ee eae can ee ee SOUS al ooh ad eater: 108 
ARGO Aner eG kk ye sane ce tee oud?. Po alk Mitre ons. Lane 218 209 Ys) 
Hired Ia boute gi accel biden bret eee is Beep AO |e) ae eee es 147 
Miscellancoug! sie ates eres soe ee ne oud tte mame ae 180 31 288 
otal tics) kee ee ns eee ce at eave SRL, ERR eee 1,000 253 992 
Capital-expenditures te tiie ieee va chain ea aa ee eet 104 84 544 
inventory-change 40.0 sien eine Fe ee ce bee —495 140 —10 
Number OLAATIMIG eis fet avid soa Ae OL le ae eee 2 1 3 
1 Tbid. 





